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PREFACE. 



At the threshold the Author deems it necessary 
I to state, that the following pages are iuteiided more 
I for the general than the professional reader, as they 
I form but a selection from a professional MS. it 
I has long been in contemplation to publish, but whicli 
I lias been deferred from time to time, for reasons which 
lueed not here be stated. To adopt a word of 
Imodern coinage it has not been deemed expedient so 
I to do. 

It has, however, been thought, that there might 

be usefulness in aiming to popularize, at a cheap 

Tate, some of the more important facts connected 

pith the subject. With this view the present selec- 

[tion has been made. 

From more than one chapter no extract what- 
iBver has been taken ; as, for instance, that on post 
moTlem examinations. The same remark might 
nlmost be extended to physiology', — that small por- 
Etion with which the other -matter is occasionally 
Hnterwoven being' scarcely entitled to the name. Be- 
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sides these, many other points have been altogether 
withheld, for no other reason than that their insertion 
would have swollen the pamphlet to unreasonable di- 
mensions. Still, upon so important and extensive a 
subject — one which has ever been a commodious 
theme of raillery to the ^ay, and declamation to the 
serious, — which has so often been ridiculed with all 
the pleasantry of wit, and exagg^erated with all the 
amplificatious of rhetoric, it is anything but easy to 
avoid overstepping- the limits originally chalked out. 
Professional subjects cannot be investigated or 
explained in diction purely popular ; yet though 
narrowed by such a curb, the Author would fain 
hope that these pages may possess a more substan- 
tial claim to notice than that of mere novelty, and 
that when they are submitted to a healthy digestion, 
the proportion of real nutriment will not be incon- 
siderable. 

Considering how common a malady drunken- 
ness b, it is truly surprising that so few medical 
writers have devoted their attention to it, or em- 
ployed their pens in its delineation. In this age of 
literary fecundity, one would have supposed, that 
the press (that Midwife-General to the brain) would 
have brought forth a numerous progeny. Yet, so 
far as my information extends, Dr. Trotter's Essay, 
published in 1814, and the " Anatomy of Drunken- 
ness," recently published by Macknlsh, are the only 
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works written ex professo upon the subject. Smalt 
portions, it is true, of this 6el(l of medical inquiry 
haveat various tiniesheen plentifully manured by the 
fertilizing' productions of numerous writers ; — so that 
the whole now affords a rich harvest, into which as 
yet few sickles have been introduced. 

The Author is not for whining- at the depravity 
of the times; he is not disposed to paint a gloomy 
prospect; — neither needs the reader be alarmed, lest 
by the perusal of these pages he should be led to 
suspect the seeds of disease in every cup. All these 
he leaves, most willingly, to those declaimers who 
love to mourn over the dejjeneracy of the age. 

As to temperance it has now been so fre- 
quently lauded as to leave little more to be desired 
upon this point, except, that we should talk of it 
less and practise it more. 

In short, it has been attempted to comprise as 
much entertaining matter as could be given along 
with useful knowledge, and as much knowledge as 
could be conveyed in an amusing form. 

After all, the present is rather an attempt at 
what may be accomplished than the accomplishment 
itself; and ore is still left in the mine which the 
Author has been exploring, that well deserves 
smelting for general currency. 

Skipl9n, May Ul. 1832. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Intoxication, is less a vice of moilerii than of iiiicte»t 
times. It is no longer llie practice to driuk dowu (lie evening, 
and drink up the morning star. The BacchaDaliuD feats of 
the polite Greeks, and lordlji Romans, for out-strip any thing 
which men of modern times have been able to exhibit. 

Betwixt the drinking habits, and the general manners of 
nations, there is, of course, an intimate connection ; and an 
inquiry into the influence of wine on national cbaraclcr, otfers 
an extensive and highly interesting Seld of disquisition. 
There is little doubt, that national character, as well as form, 
and other material qualities, depend as much on climate, and 
physical circumstances, as on government, education, religion 
and laws ; and in the bislory of manners, it is more than 
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probable, tliat the use of Wine, would of itself, furnisb a 
prominent chapter. 

There is, unquestionably, a connection between the 
food on which a nation subsists, and its temperament and 
character ; though the science of dietics is not yet suffici- 
ently advanced, to enable us to trace distinctly, the action of 
one upon the other. The history of Wines and the inquiries 
into manners, are, therefore, fraught with reciprocal illustra- 
tions ; but the want of accurate data, and the difficulty of 
clearly distinguishing them, from other concomitant circum- 
stances, present a barrier to any consistent theory, or satisfac- 
tory conclusions. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, used at their meals, to 
make libations, pour out, and drink wine, in honour of 
the Gods, of which the classical writings abound with proofs. 
The Gods, it was understood, did not sit long at table ; yet 
the Poets generally represent theguests of Jupiter, and even 
the Sceptre-bearer himself, as passing the bowl freely round 
the board. But whatever they might think upon this point, the 
Greeks both sat long, and drank deep ; though when they 
drank freely, the wine was much diluted ; to use it otherwise 
was held to be a proof of barbarism. To drink like a Greek 
has become a proverb. 

In the convivial meetings of the ancients, affairs of the 
greatest importance were usually discussed^ and they deliber- 
ated upon those affairs that regarded either present events or 
future contingencies. There was, however, an elegance in 
the Grecian mind, which seldom sank into the grovelling 
debauchery that sullied the grosser manners of Home, 
especially under the Emperors. With the pleasures of the 
table were mingled many elegant exercises; including speak- 
ing, singing, dancing, readingi and proposing moral topics for 
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coDFersation, of wbich Plutarch has preserved a collection. 
These exercises, were supposed to conduce to the health and 
reputation. Dedicating cups to divinities in succession, led 
by an easy transition, to the custom of pledging each other ; 
hence the origin of modem healths. But they were not con- 
tent as we are now, in this fag-end of time, with sipping a 
single glass to the health of an acquaintance, benefactor, or 
absent friend ; their favourite mode of drinking healths, was 
by taking off as many cups as there were letters in the name 
proposed. Something analogous to this, is the '^ four times 
four" of modem loyalty and affection to the fourth William, 
It is almost needless to state, that many were partial to the 
number of the Muses : b u t those who stud ied moderation, con- 
fined themselves to that of the Graces. 

In the head-aches which were the sequel of those Bac- 
chanalian orgies, compression of the head by the hand con- 
veyed considerable relief; this gave rise to more permanent 
ligatures. ' Ivy, and the myrtle (the inspirer of elegant fan- 
cies,) appear to have been the first plants used for this pur- 
pose. The laurel and the rose soon followed, and the violet, 
the lily, the anemone, the hyacinth, and many others, were 
afterwsirds successively pressed into the service of the chaplet. 
Thus, in the mystic wreath, were mingled the gay colours of 
the lovely rose, with the perfume of the violet. The custom 
of wearing rosy chaplets about the head, led to the practice of 
hanging roses over the tables in their dining rooms, and par- 
lours. They were intended to put the company in memory 
of secrecy, that what they heard there, might not be indiscreetly 
blabbed abroad. Hence, when persons desired to confine their 
words to the company present, they conomionly said, they had 
spoken ** under the rose." Besides these customs, there 

were several other various and complicated conthyancesy 
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.15 mysltcul, aiii] perhaps, as miicli respected at iLe tinie, a 
tlie oracles delivered dy the Pylliia, 

From the tendency which wine Las, when abused, ta I 
corrupt the morals of mankiDd, some nations have prohibited | 
tbc planting of vines, and the use of wine altogether. Thus^ I 
the Koran of Mahomet, expressly denies wine to the Mussul- | 
man. Mahomet knew, that his was a faith strictly military, < 
to be propagated by the sword ;— lie knew too, that nothing I 
is so destructive to discipline as intemperance ; be, therefore^ 
doomed all those who received his law, not to sobriety otily,) ' 
but also to abstinence. This law, is, nevertheless (according to I 
Bttckhart), sadly infringed upon. Even in Mecca,oae of the I 
lioly Moslem cities, the abstinence from strong liquors, soij 
rigidly enjoined by the prophet, is no where observed with 1 
greater laxity. The Africans carry their bousa, and the 
Indians their raki/ ,- which liquors, under the frivolous com- 
ment of not being wine, are drunk in large quantities, 
and sold at the very gates of the Beitiillah ! ' i 

Whole nations have been addicted to this destructive'] 
vice, and our own country, unfortunately, cannot plead entire ] 
exemption from the reproach ; though at one time, it was des- 
cribed as the refuge of sobriety. The Danes first brought 
into England excessive drinking, and King Edgar permitting 
many of ibcm to dwell here, was at length constrained to oi'der 
as a check to this excess, that certain nails should be driven^ 
into the sides of their cups,as limits or bounds, which no maii,fl 
under a great penalty, should be so hardy as to transgress, 1 
Hence the phrase which still subsists in EngiitDd, of a man 
in his cups, being a peg higher or lower : hence, probably, the 
phrase of being in a merry pin. 

It has already been hinted, that what has been called the 
inQuence of climate upon llie humaa species, may be resolved, 
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chiefly, into ibe etfects of diet, which necessarily varies with 
theGeographica! position of each country. The great estima- 
tion in which fermentedliquors are held byall DDthern nations, 
would seem (o be aproof of iheir necessity and value. The inha- 
bitants of wine countries, with few exceptions, are much less 
prone to intemperance than those nations more remote, among 
which, indeed, the attraction of vinous liquors seems to increase 
in proportion as they recede from the climates that produce 
tbem. Among the inhabitants of hy perborean lands, there is a 
perpetual struggle between the laws of life within, and the 
laws of life without ; and whatever gives a preponderance to 
the former will be eagerly sought after. As we approach the 
Pole, we abserve thepropensitytospirituous liquors increase. 
Here life is at a low ebb, artificial excitement becomes indis- 
pensable, and the means of procuring it, one of the chief 
objects of the people. Thus, in cold climates, the stomach 
prefers animal food, and calls fur, or at least, comes more 
readily to relish, the stimulus of ardent spirits; while in 
regions nearer the sun, men subsist, chietly, on bread and 
fruits, and prefer the mild produce of the grape, to strong ale 
and distilled liquors. Tbe French are more sober than the 
Germans, because the warmer temperature of their country 
enables them to substitute wine, for the ale and rye-brandy 
of their neighbours. A tippling Frenchman is quite a r"ra 
avis; although he is surrounded by a profusion of the most 
delicious wines and seducing liqueurs offering every tempta- 
tion to render intoxication delightful. The delicious fruits 
and cooling drinks, which may be met with in warm climates, 
indispose the stomach for spirituous stimuli, and render even 
wine less necessary. 

The characteristic of the Soathem Nations of Europe, is 
Dot 80 much a positive gaiety, as an equable flow of (he animal 
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spirits. Tlicy are less the slaves of care than the people of 
the north, and more disposed tosaalch the frirolous and fleet- 
ing pleasures which the hour presents. As they do not seek 
the exaltation which intemperance gives, they are strangers 
to the mental depression which follows it. 

The Scotch and the English, prefer what wdlnouru^,- i 
the Iridh what will excite. Hence, the bad effects of liquors, 
are not always to be estimated by the quantity consumed, I 
but the manner in which they are taken. The poorer classes 
in some of the large manufacturing towns in Great Britain, 
consume a greater quantity than those in Dublin, but there 
is a striking difference in the mode of consumption. The 
English and Scotch eat much more solid nourishing food, and 
generally speaking, do not take liquor on an empty stomach, 
like the people of Dublin. Thus, the effects of the whisky, 
are less directed to the coats and nerves of the stomach, or to 
the brain, and therefore, intoxication does not exhibit itself 
half so frequently. 

But of the convivial usagesand tastes of by-gone times, 
every Gentleman will learn sufficient; of the joyous obser- | 
vances of his own day, it may chance be will learn too much, i 
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As Intoxication is modified, and in some cases, most singu- 
larly so, by tbe agent which is employed in its production, 
a few observations upon tliose agents will here be offered. 
It is a great fallacy to suppose that if a man be drunk, it 
matters not by what means tiie intoxication is produced. It 
will hereafter be seen, that it matters a great deal ; that Gin 
and Claret, Porter and Champagne, nre not equivalents ; and 
that it is not immaterial what a man drinks habitually, short 
of intoxication. The drunkenness produced by wine, differs 
widely from that produced by ardent spirits, and this, again, 
from that produced by malt liquor. Both the moral and 
physical eHects are different; and the debauchee of bigblife, 
revels in point of constitutional health, when compared with 
the low drunkard of every class. 

The Vine is a native of moat of the temperate regions of 
Ihe earth ; but it comes to perfection in warm climates only, 
and not equally in these ; for as we approach the equator the 
quality of the fruit deteriorates. The best grape, is produci- 
ble in a genial climate, chiefly between the fortieth and flftieth 
(degree of latitude. We have certain evidence that wine has 
been known upwards of four thousand years, and presump- 
tive evidence that it was known more than a thousand years 
earlier. In lutor limes, the culture of the Viae has spread 
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over portions oftbe globe which were wholly nnknown I 
the aticienta ; aiid the species aD<l varieties have multiplied I 
to an extent which the industry of our Botanists has scarcely J 
been able to uvertake. 

The grape consists of a vegetable fibre; a peculiar fer-- 
ment or yeast ; sugar in large quantity ; potash ; lime ; three I 
acitls, the citric, malic, and tartaric; a small quantity of a: 
essential oil ; much water ; a little mucilage ; and ia some ] 
species a red-colouring matter, which is contained in the busk. 

By whatever names iotoxicatiDg liquors, are designated, ' 
whether wine, ale, brandy, rum, gin, whisky ot cordials — or, 
however they may be variously disguised, — Alcohol is the 
basis of them all. Strictly speaking, the word AIcohol> 
applies only to the pure spirit obtainable by distillation, aad 
subsequent rectification, from all liquors that have undergone 
vinous fermentation, and from none but such as are suscepti- 
ble of it. But it is commonly used to signify this spirit more 
or less imperfectly freed from water, in the state in which it i 
is usually met with in the shops ; and as it was iirst obtained 
from the juice of the grape, the name of spirit of wine was 
given to it, which it still retains. 

Wines are frequently arranged in four classes: viz. 
Sparkling, or Effervescing; — Dry and Light; — Dry and 
Strong; — and Sweet Wines. But however they may be 
arranged or denominated, the essential components of all 
Wines are,~o»e or more acids, generally the Malic, hut in 
some theCarbonicpredominates,and all contain some Tartaric; 
extractive matter ; a volatile oil, on which the flavour depends ; 
colouring matter; and Alcohol, the most important of these 
ingredients, 

SweetAVines, are the result of an imperfect fermentation, 
and are, in (act, mixtures of wine and sugar. They form a 
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numerous class, and include our owu domestic wines, many 
French and Italian wines, — the wines of Cyprus, — auJ the 
celebrated Tokay. In this class ninst also be included the 
Malmsey wines, of the Islands of the Archipelago, which 
leave such a charming, velvet repose, on the palate ; and the 
rich and luscious wines of Canary, which according to the 
proverb, arc manna to the moutb, and balsam to the brain. 
The odour or bouquet and flavour which distinguish one 
wine from another, evidently depend upon some voIatUe and 
fugacious principle, soluble in Alcohol ; this, in sweet 
and half-fennented Wines, is immediately derived from 
the fruit; but in more perfect wines, it bears no resemblance 
to the natural flavour of the fruit, but is the product of the 
vinous process, or the mauipniation. 

These wines contain thegreatest proportion of extracttee 
and saccharine matter, and the least ardent spirit. Whin 
new, they are exceedingly apt to disorder the stomach. 
Soon cloying upon the palate, they are g^encrally druuk in 
moderation ; and as the excess of saccharine matter retards 
their stimulant operation, do not intoxicutc speedily. Used 
to excess, the same effects follow, as from the heavier dry wine?. 
Sparkling Wines, owe their briskness to the Carbonic 
Acid Gas with which they abonud. They have a taste much 
more agreeable and piquant, than wines that do not sparkle. 
Champagne, the best of these wines, intoxicates rapidly. 
This seems to be owing, chiefly, but not cnthely, toils alcohol 
being in chemical combination with tlie Gas, and being sud- 
denly applied, whilst in this volatile and very divided state, 
to a large extent of nervous surface. Its cil'ects, too, arc so 
transitory, that a man may be made tipsy by it at Dinner, and 
be almost sober again by the time the dessert is placed upon 
the table. The leasau that Cliampaguc is so cool when tirst 
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decanted is, that ihe carbonic acid, in ossumiitg; its gaseous 
form, absorln, as latent Iient, a large proportion oftbebeat 
which was previoiialy existing in the Jiqitid. Champagne 
produces both red and white Wines; but lliat commonly 
known in England is white, or of a very slight red colour. 
Among the red wines are Saint Thierry, Mailly, Saint Basle, 
and others. Among the white wines the Sillery stands 
foromost ; and is distinguished by its liiie amber colour, its 
superior body, and strength, — its bright flavour and compar- 
ative stillness. In order to preserve the sweetness, and pro- 
mote the efi'ervescencc of these wines (the virtues for which 
they are commonly so esteemed), the manufacturers add to 
each bottle, a small portion of syrup, composed of 8ugar>candy 
and cream of tartar ; the highly-frothing kinds receiving the 
largest portion. The best wines are comparatively still, or 
shew only a slight cream on the surface, but to the taste arc 
equally brisk. When, therefore, the wine " sparklcth in the 
glass, and moveth itself aright," it should be consideretl 
rather a vice than otherwise, unless it possess the attributes 
of age. The excitement produced by Champagne, is of a 
more lively and agreeable character, than that which is caused 
by any other kind of wine; and what is still belter, the siib- 
actjuent exhaustion is less. If a man wishes to be merry for 
an hour or two, and sober immediately aAerwnrds, Cham- 
pagne's the liquor,* 

Dry and Light Wines. Under this bead may be enu^ 
merated the wines of the Rhine and the Moselle which hold 
but a small proportion of Alcohol, and whose effects are mo- 
derated by the presence of free acids. They possess marked 
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diuretic properties. The Wines of tliisclosswliich arc best 
known in EogflanJ, arc Claret, Hermitage, Iluck nnd tlie 
IiigLly-fiavoureil Berguudy. Tlie wines of'Eerguiidy, as far 
as regards richness of flavour and perfume, and all the most 
delicate qualities ofthe juice of the scrape, are certainly more 
perfect than those of Champag^ne. The choicest Bergundy 
Wine is that of Romance Conti, a wine scarcely known in 
England, and produced in small quantities, the vineyard 
being not more than 6j Englisli acres in extent. Under the 
name of Macon, which is the red Burgundy best known in 
England, is comprehended the growths of numerous vine- 
yards. But the while wines of Bergundy maintain the highest 
rank among the French white Wines. The best is the Mont- 
Itachct wine, famous for its liigh perfume and agreeable 
nutty flavour. Although the exhilaration produced by 
Bergundy is unquestionably more innocent than that resulting 
from the use of heavier wines, yet, with some persons, it 
produces more lieat and head-ache than many other wines 
which contam a larger proportion of alcohol ; a circumstance 
which some have attributed to the predominance of its 
powerful aroma. But of all wiues, g-emiine Claret is the best 
and safest for daily use, and must ever bear away the palm. 
It is well fermented ; and possesses an agreeable aroma, with 
a small proportion of Spirit. It agreeably exhilarates, and 
does not readily intoxicate. The wine which is usually 
denominated Ciaret in England, is, generally, a compounded 
wine, being mixed with other vintages of a less wholesome 
quality. Claret possesses more astringency than Bergundy, 
and is less heady. The prime red wines of Bordeaux, are 
those of Lalitte, Chateau Margaux, Latour and Haut Briou, 
About 200,000 tons are produced in ordinary years, at an 
cspeose of nearly two millions sterling. The iafittc is the 
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moBt clioice and ileltcnlc, and in charactfriz^d Ity its silky 1 
soflness on the palate, and its cliarmiiiv perfume, wLicbi 
partakes of the perfume of the violet and iLe raspberry. The i 
Lalour has a fuller body, and at the same time a considerable 
aroma, but wants the softness of the Lafitte. Chatean-Mar- 
geaux is, on the other hand, lighter, and possesses all the 
delicate qualities of the Laiitte, except that it has nut qui 
so high a flavour. The Haut-Brion, again, has more spirit I 
and body than any of the preceding, but it is rough when I 
ssed soon. These are the flrst-rafc wines, which ought, 1 
when genuine, to embalm the palate, and which divide the I 
BufTrages of Amateurs. If, theu,ainanwishestobepIeasantIy I 
exhilarated for a whole evening, and perfectly sober with hia | 
wits about him in the morning, let him drink claret. 
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wloe, is, nexl lu the ordinary linsineBs of agricnllnre, by far (he most eii 
give nod Taluobleliraach of industry in France. II tsestimaled by Ibe Uad I 
ovrnerB and merchants of Ibe department artheGiroDile,lta»l (he qiiaa(itj of I 
viae, onniially produced in France, aoionnts, at an average, to nbonf forty I 
mlllioaBufheelDlilreH, or, tOOOmilliottsiifgBllon^j—tbat itsrali 
than (Tom BOO to iOOO millions of francs, or from thirty-tno to fui 
■lerliDg; and that DpvrardB of lArce mff/fom of indiTidaais arc employed in I 
its production. 

Vide Petition des Proprietairea de Vignea, do Deparlcmenl de la 1 
GiroDile, AdrcMee box Chambrcs, ct Mcmoire 4 1'Appni. 

Wine lax in Prance. The nbore amonnt of the local laxalion orn 
Ibe Kreal towns of the kingdom is about 1,200,000^? slerliog ; the Govern- 
ment and local laxei togelber, over the nbole kingdom, amonnl (o6,300,000C 
ftcTllns- In Paris, a bectolitre of wine payc in municipal, and national 
Hums, il francs, or abonl 4d. per bollte, 
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Dry And Stronc Wines. Ttiis class comprclimdi 
tliose wines wLich are most freqnently Hniiikintbig Cuuiitry ; 
as Madeira, Sherry, Port, See. Of all the stroiigriviiies Madeira 
is the best, not only for the healthy man, but for the invalid 
also, notwithstanding the" slight acidity with which it is 
accompanied. It is equally spiritiioiiB as Sherry, and 
possesses a more delicate flavour and aroma, and as to the 
acid, upon which it is the fashion to lay so much stress, it is, 
after all, merely an atom of cream of Tartar. Of Madeira 
wines, there are four distinct sorts. 

Sherry is prepared at Xeres near Cadiz. Sherry wines 
recommend themselves to many, by an almost total absence 
of acidity, — a merit rather ideal than real. It is, sometimes, 
the practice to mix a little lime with the grapes before they 
are pressed. This, howerer, can only neutralize the acid 
already existing' in the grape. Sherries of a pale straw 
colour are at present the fashion. Sherries are dry or 
sweet; but the dry are the most esteemed in this comitry: 
on their native soil, tlie choice is reversed, the Spaniard 
uniformly preferring such wines as are rich and sweet. 

Port Wines were introduced into England about the 
year 1700. The usual color of Port on its arrival in this 
counlry, is purplish, or inky ; rough and fnll-bodied ; of 



FtkllttT's Shet 
word >(c (dry), being i 
and Aetrf are aoled Ihi 
uriwelre, eading, — 



■.,wai, doublleee, dry Stierry ; Ibe Freucli 
ioloNicii. Inapocm, prinled in Id19, tack 
aesyaoDymoua, every Rlauzaj la Ibe uuinber 

Give me sack, old Back, boys. 

To make f be iDDEea metry ; 
Tbe iite of mirth,and Ibe joy of llie e«rlb, 

Is a cop ol^ood old Sberty, 



au astriitgent nml liilter Kwcct taste ; and with an odour anil lla- 
voiir of brandy proportiouate tttthegenuinenessof the Winp. 
Keeping the wine in the wood, will abate all tlit'sc peculiari- 
ties, except those of the brandy ; which, age, in the bottle, »s 
froni eight to twelve years, will nione qualify; and the 
genuine wine is thus ubtaine<1. Id the mean time, ibe colour- 
ing and other matter, becomes crusted on the sides of the 
vessels, frequently carrying with it mnch of the flavour of 
the wine, whirh is then lechnically termed tawney. The 
" thick crust," the " bee's wing" and several other criterioua 
of the epicure, arebutsomany proofs of the decomposition 
and departure of some of the best qualities of the wine. The 
partiality of the British to Port Wine, affords a marked 
illustration of the influence of custom, in reconciling the 
palate to a fluid whose bitterness, harshness, acerbity, and 
other i-epulsive qualities, arc only disguised by a lai^e 
admixture of ardent spirit. Common Port, is a black Sty- 
gian compound of wine and brandy ; for previous to expor- 
tation, additional potency is given to the wine, by the 
addition of brandy. This process is in technical language 
called "fretting in." Justice, however, demands the acknow- 
ledgment, that this is donowiththeexpress view of rendering 
it marketable in this country, and of pleasing the vitiated 
taste ofthe British nation. ]f, therefore, we complain that 
Port Wine is a fiery, brandied liquor (which it ia), surely, 
no inconsiderable portion of the blame rests upon ourselves. 
Formerly, brandy was mixed with the wine, from an idea 
that it was essential to its preservation. This supposition is, 
however, entirely gratuitous. The Wines of Oporto abound 
in the astringent priuciple, and on account of the Gallic acid 
wbich Uiey contaiu, are uaiit fur weak stomachs. Neither 
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Sherry nor Port enlivens the fancy like the French wines, 
and the excitement they produce, is of a sluggish nature* 

Genuine Wine, when of a proper age, and when temper- 
ately used, is cordial, and tonic ; — quickens the action of the 
heart and arteries; — strengthens the animal functions; — 
promotes the different secretions ;*— diffuses an agreeable 
warmth over the body ;^calls into action all the intellectual 
powers, and banishes all unpleasant feelings from the mind* 
But it is the temperate man, and he alone, who can taste its 
pleasures. 



ADULTERATION OF WINES. 



A Taveri 


,w]lb»gr,ndyBlgD, 


Whose b.i 


sh in belter (ban Ibe wine. 


Hay chea 


,1 yoD once;— wilUhal del 


'fieataa 


imparled,' cheat yon IwTct 



Mocii has of late years bccii Baid, coDceruing llic a(lul< 
teratioQ of wines; aridtlioug;li I am by do means ilisposed to 
joia in theclamoiir, yet tlie subject is one of too mitcli impor- 
tance to pass oyer altogether. I would indeed gladly 
wave it entirely ; not only from the belief that the accoiintg 
we liear of these matters are mucb exaggerated, — but 
also, from the conviction, that the system of adulteration, 
IB one, which is hastening to work its own reformation. 
Nop can one read, with complacency, those sweeping 
conclusions, and violent tirades, directed against a whole 
body of men, for the delinquencies of a (ev. 

In the wine trade, as in all other trades, the great body 
of its members consists of honest and honourable men, who 
would spurn at any wealth obtained from a polluted source. 
That there are a few, who scruple not lo tamper with the 
health of iheir fellow-creatures, has been but too frequently 
proved: — ami that wines are not merely adulterated, but 
manufactured in this country, is demonstrated by the irresis- 
tible fact, that there is more wine, reputed to be Ibreigii, 
drnnk iu England, than is imported. 
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In no trade is there stronger (emjitation to the commisaioa 
of fraud:— the price of wine is liigh— the cons iimptioii§;reat— 
ami the means of sopbislicalion both very many and very 
easy. By the iiilulieration and medication of wince;, four 
principal objects are attempted ; — first to increase their bulk 
or quantity; secondly, to give tbem strength; thirdly, to 
perfect, or change their colour; and fourthly, to lessen, or 
remove their acidity. 

The adulteration of valuable wines, hy means of cheap 
Spanish, and Cape wines, is the most common, and least 
objectionable mode, since it does not go Ifac length of inj uring 
the health, Itis a practicecompaiatively innocent ; for the 
offence is not so much a fraud upon the health, as upon the 
pocket. It ought, however, to be kept in remembrance, that 
mixing one wine with another, is a custom which, in some 
measure, is imposed upon the merchants. They must either 
do 80, or refuse to execute the orilers given them; as the 
demand for the wines best known in this country so far 
exceeds the produce, that the foreign merchants cai:not 
possibly furnish the (quantity required, were they ever so 
willing to do so. For instance, we are told that the total 
amount of the prime first rate Clarets, does not average more 
than two hundred and ninety tuns per annum.* This being 
the case, a quantity equal to (he demand is produced by 
Bubstituting wines of an inferior description. By mixing and 



* Average nniiiber of Toni prodaced. 
Chilean Uargaai, made at MaTgaax, from 100 (o 120 

Do, Lafilte, Paaillac... 100 lo 110 

Do. Latour SI. Lambert. .. . 70 In Bt} 

I la I8S5, these flrttgronthi fetched S^OOfrann per luu: id ISSS, lew II 
I tuailbBlaDiD. 

Tbe Winea of Bordeaax, B; U. Faodiahb. 
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counUT-niixiii^, a general tiieiliiiin scale of qiiiility 
manufactured; and to prevent all risk of cumpnrison thai 
prime growths are carefully kept out of ilie inarkct, AdI 
compamon being denied, nobody can veim infinite. Bun 
ttbe fundamental evil, is (he excessive quaiiliiy of brandjd 
I with which wines are mingled, in order to give them strengllu 
Id Iruth, in every place where wine is made, it is "got wp*3 
to suit the particular market for which it is destined; ihaB 
which is setit to Great Britain being made the strongest, Aq 
Bordeaux, the process by which this is effected, is nai 
" travail a I'Anglaise:" in Spain and Portugal, ilis teriuedj 
" fretting in." The latter mode is certainly the least exceyu 
tionable way of introducing brandy; since in this process 
the wine undergoes a renewed fermentation, and the scientific 
yintner, as it were, re-makes the wine. Still, the dose on 
brandy is usually so great, that there always remains i 
portion of uncumbined spirit ; and in drinking wines, it is the| 
. uncombtned portion of the spirit which produces the mischief^ 
When Wines have become acid, various uieai 
resorted to for restoring them. But some wines, when onci 
become sour, cannot by any justifiable method be remedied! 
Formerly, Lead was much employed fur destroying tha 
acidity of weak wines, and the acidity of cider also : and were 
it not highly pernicious to the constitution, would have claims 
to our notice, for its oxides have the property of formings 
with the acid of vinegar, a salt of an agreeable saccharine 
taste, which besides stopping the fermentation, does not ' 
change, but rather improves the colour of the wine. It is, 
or was, also employed asaspeedymodeof recovering muddy, I 
or ropy wines. Brandy is very frequently employed to keep ' 
wines from spoiling ; but they are slowly decomposed by it, i 
whatever may be eaid to the contrary. Some wiaea it utterly 
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ilLers, ibe ferinenlatioD, i 
retarded, is acceleraleii hy the addition, 

^8 lu tlie iiiiiiiiit'iictni'iiig of wines, little ueed be said. 
A document was recently issued from the office of (he 
luspector Ueueral uf Imports and Exports, shewing the 
qiiaQtitiesof articles imported, aiitl entered for home coiiHump- 
tion. From this dooutnetit it appears, that the quantity of 
wine imported at the two periods of 1790 and 1S26, was 
nearly tAe name: being iu 1790,-5,778,068 Gallons,— and in 
1826,-5,510,67? Gallons. 

Now, the populatioQ in 1790 very little exceeded 
S,000,000; whereas, in 1S26 the population of England and 
Wales, was 12,318,500. So that when the population had 
increased 4,000,000, and when wind {reputed to be foreign) 
was drunk in almost every bouse, there was actually /cit wine 
imported, than there had been 36 years previously. How is 
this? In the name of wonder, whereare the vineyards situated 
which pour their tides of Nectar through every tavern in 
" merry old England ?" The secret's this. We have at home 
ingenious phdosophers who are daily employed in th« 
transmutation of liquors, and who have (thanks to our 
chemistry), hit upon a method of turning our orchards and 
gardens into vineyards. Such is their proficiency in the art, 
that they can squeeze Bordeaux out of a sloe, and extract 
charming Champagne out of an apple or a gooseberry. 
Thus illustrating the remarkable prophecy in Virgil, — 

tneuilisque rubeni pendebii sfntlbui lira— 
' The ripening gripe sball bang on every Iborn.' 
But the subject of adulteration has now become so threadbare 
as to cease to be interesting. To mention half (he ways 
by which wines are sophisticated, would require no trifling 
succession of pages ; and " where ignorance is bliss, 'tis foMy 
to be wise." 



SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 



We have noliistnrical record ofllie precise period nlieit 
(lie distillatioti of spirit was invented. In ihis inquiry 
only ariive at an approximation to llie time of iLe discoveryJj 
Bergman in his bislory of cbeniislry, says that Thaddeus 
Florence, who was born in 1370, Arnold de Villanova, 
physician of the thirteenth century, and Raymond LiiHy 
(who died in 1315), are the first three persons who mentioU' 
spirits of Wine. Ltilly g;ave the name of alcohol to thfi^ 
strongest spirit. It is, therefore, more than probable, that' 
the discovery of spirit of wine was made about the middle of 
the twelfth centnry. It is commonly snpposed that the art of 
distillation was iutrodnccd into Britain during' Ibi 
Henry 11. 

BitANDY. This well known fluid, is the spirit distilled! 
from wine. The greatest quantities are made in Liiiin;ued< 
where this mannfacturc (upon the whole so pernicious 
society), first commenced, The most spirilnoiis wines 
France, those of langutdoc, Gninne, and Itousillon, yie 
according to Chaptal, from 20 to 25 gallons of excellent 
brandy from a hundred; but those of Burgundy and Cliain- 
pagne much less. As the eiv-^enTiid oil that arises in this 
process, is of a mure pleasant flavour than that nri^ing from 
nialt or molasses, the French brandies are usually preferred to 
any other spirit ; though even in ibe flavour of brandy there is 
Bdifierence, according to the wiue from wbicb it is produced. 
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Pure brandy, like any other pure spirit has no colour. 
Foreign brandy derives its colour from the oak cask, and the 
iiilensily of its colour will afibrd some criterion of its ag-e. 

In new brandy there appears to be an uncombined acid, 
giving it a peculiar taste and quality, which are lust by 
8ge. This, says Dr. Paris, explains the reason why the 
addition of five or six drops ofliquor ammonite to each botlle 
of brandy, will impart to it the qualitiesof that of the oldest 
dale. Nitric Mtlter when added to malt spirits gives them 
the flavour of brandy. Brandy is said to be simply cordial 
and stomachic. 

RtiM, In the West Indies a spirit is obtained from the 
juice of the Sugar-cane, which is highly impregnated with 
its essential oil, and well known by the name of rum. The 
syritp or mother liquor which remains after the crystalliza- 
lion of sugar is called molatses. The coarsest sugar or 
uiof asses, when dissolved in water, in the proportion of nearly 
a pound to thegallon, runs spontaneously into fermentation. 
When this has arrived at its maximum, the liquor is distilled 
in the usual manner. In France, the molasses which remain 
after the making of beet-root sugar, is converted into rum. 
Rum is said to be heating and sudorific. 

Gin. To make this liquor the distillers in (biscountry 
use grain or molasses ; whence they distinguish the products 
by the names of Malt Spirit, and Molasses Spirit. Barley 
appeiu-s to produce less spirit than wheal. If three parts of 
raw wheat be mixed with one of malted barley, the produce 
is said to be pnrticularly fine. But in Englnnd, distdlers hare 
been expressly prohibited from using more than one part of 
wheat to two of other grain. Kye affords still more spirit than 
wheat. Dutch Geneva is obtained from barley, malt, and rye 
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meal. The peculiar flavour is imparled by a few junpl 
berries atiil a few hops. 

Whisky. The practice of (he distillers in Siotland,! 
in making malt wliisky, is to use one part of bniiseil limit, T 
witli from fuiirto nine psrts of barley lueHl.nnd a pioporlio 
of ^eeds of oats corresponding to iLnt of (lie raw i.riiin i 
infused in amasb tub of castiron, with from 12 In 13 wiite« 
gallons of water at 150 Fab. for every bushel of the mixetl I 
feriuaceaus matter. This mixture yields au equal quantity 
of spirit, and at a much cheaper rate, than when any olber 
proportions are taken. The highly-prized spirit, which in 
Ireland is called Putteen whisky, was, till recently, distilled J 
entirely from malt. Gin and Whisky are both diuretic. 



All spirits, no matter from what source derived, are, if | 
pure, in all respects the same as the liquid known to chemists I 
by the name of alcohol. They are tlien perfectly identical f 
in their nature and composition. One of the objects of 1 
rec(il'yir.j>: spirils is the reuioval of the essential oil, which is 
diffe. eiil in each case. 

Each kind of spirit bas apeciiliarity of operation, owing* I 
to the modifying' influence of the olber elements of ihe liquid. I 
Brandy when taken raw, or diluted with water, tends to I 
coiiMipate the bowels, and acis most powerfully on Ihe liv 
Gin also constipates the bowels, but exerts its influence mora I 
upon the kidneys, liuin does nut constipate (he bowels 
much as either of iho others : the saccharine matter which it J 
contains probably sheathes the stomach in some degree, and 
acts as a hixalive. Tlio<^e who confine themselves to good 
rum, are less emaciated, and bold out longer, ihaii (hose who ' 
couliiie themselves lo braudy or gin, Maay, howeveft 
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bollands, gin, and whisky ar< 
their diuretic qualities), upon tlie whole, less deleterious to the 
cDDHlittiijoii ifaau rum or brandy. Some gin-drinkers, 
before tliey become materially injured by ihe habit, grow 
corpulent. The hydrogen of the spirit U supposed to con- 
tribute to this effect. They, afterwards, become extremely 
ihiii and meagre ; and its effects are such as to have obtained 
for it, lung ago, the appellation of bli/c ruin. But all spirits 
have ihfir bad effects ranch diminished by combining them 
with aciils. Hence, of all forms in which spirits are taken, 
that of Punch is, l>y far, the most wholesome. Besides the 
anti-narcotic powers of the acid and the sugar, their admix- 
ture favours a more perfect combinatiou, and a mutual 
penetration of the particles of spirit and water. It is remark- 
ed that the drinkers of Toddy become sooner intoxicated than 
those who drink punch. The salutary influence of the 
combination of the various ingredients which compose punch, 
is placed beyond the reach of controversy. Drinkers of 
punch suffer the least. If, then, we are to drink spirits at 
all, it is much to be desired that we should bring back, once 
more, the healthy respectable-looking punch-bowl of the 
olden lime. If we consulted our own interests, we should 
not be tardy in substituting the social punch-bowl, for the 
maddening Rummer. 

Spirits, like other poisons, when taken in sutlicient dose, 
prove immediately fatal. They appear to destroy the func- 
tions of the braiu without occasioning that previous stage 
of excitement induced by smaller doses ; — whence coma, and 
iasensibility, are the immediate consequences, and the patient 
dies apoplectic for want of the respiratory functions. 

Adulteration. Spirits are sophisticated to an alarming 
extent. A host of ingredients is purposely mingled with 



them, for the fraudulent purpose of adulteration, for atigM 
that we know to the contrary, the substances thus iiicor|)<Ml 
rated with spirits, and which, of course, accompany iheir 
potation, may modify, and that very malciially, ihe iiclioi 
of the spirits. And, indeed, it is more tL an probable, tbatl 
some of the more revolting features which accompany tli« 
habitual use of ardent spirits, may justly be attributed to thiaiJ 
source. It must never be forgotten, that these unworthy I 
practices are never resorted to by the respectable spir 
merchant. Adulterated spirits are chiefly met with in verjr 
large towns, — where they are " got up " for the purpose of 
selling at the low dram shops at a very low price. He, 
therefore, who would think of entering a low dram-shup,' 
ought to be informed, that he is going lo spend his money iii' 
baying disease — ^trouble — headache — and repentance. 

Drams. Dram-drinking is the inlet to every vice; a 
practice which both at home and abroad supplies the excite- 
ment to crime wherever it takes root. Since the duty on spirits 
was lessened the practice has increased ; a fact, for which 
we need not travel far in search of proof. Dram-drinking is, 
indeed, the cause of more vice, and more disease, than any 
thing else. It is well ascertained that by far the greater 
number of criminals are dram-drinkers. The drunkard'a 
work is little, and his expenses aregreat. He sallies forth to 
commit depredations at a time when he has drunk too much 
to fear punishment, but not enough to hinder him from pro- 
voking it. Criminals confess that they would not be able to 
perpetrate their crimes if they did not by drams " screw 
themselves up," and thus steel their hearts. They, therefore, 
hurry from riot to robbery, and from robbery to riot. But 
the love of drams has such control over many, thai nothing 
will deter them. SuchistbeinfatuatioD which encompasses 
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ihem, that no itiformatioQ seems sufBcient to remove the 
film which obscures their discernment. To a sober man, a 
dram would be fouud so hoi, sharp, aud pungent, thai his 
gustatory nerves would he sadly puzzled to tell him what 
sort of liquor be was drinking. Beforeamanbegins to take 
drams, he should take the precaution ofhaving his mouth and 
throat paved with Mosaic. 

II QUEUES. 
These fascinating;, pretty play-things of the palate, are 
very little more or less than brandy presented in its most 
alluring garb: a dram in its holy-day coat. They are seldom 
drunk to excess, for iflheywere, they would prove more 
pernicious even than drams, as the vehicle in which the spirit 
is conveyed, is, in many of them, the result of a distillation 
from a substance possessing poisonous properties. To enu- 
merate tliem would be endless. A single house in London 
has for sale upwards of seventy varieties of foreign liqueurs, 
some of which are represented as a bonne bottc/ie Gt for an 
Lmperor. Some of our own, are to luscious for the lingual 
nerves. A fondness for liqueurs is usually evinced by those 
persons whose stomachs have been genteelly educated ; who 
would blush at drinking so vulgar a fluid as brandy, yet feel 
no qualms on taking the same thing with a mask on. 

MEAD. 




And Mead tor caoling drink preparei. 
Of cirgia boatj, in (be Jan. 



Mead is a wholesome and highly agreeable fermented 
drink, made of honey and water, sometimes with, and some- 
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times without herbs and spices, ll was, nncieiitly, much ^ 
used in Great Britain, and is still used iu some of the western \ 
parts of the island. Before the inlroduction of agriculture, 
it was the ouly slroug liquor known. And auioiig the ' 
aucient Britons, and (heir posterity, it coutimicd to be a | 
favourite beverage long after Ihey had become acquainted | 
with other liquors. AVhen properly prepared, and kept J 
for six or eight mouths, and then bottled ofl' for use, it is, 
according to Thoraby, equal to the best foreign wine, I 
and is said to equal Tokay both in strength and flavour. 
Mead seems to have fallen into unmerited neglect. It is 
of an agreeable flavour, and is most decidedly both more ] 
nutritious and wholesome than any of the spirits already. I 
enumerated. Besides all this, it possesses the irresistibly I 
recommendation of being loaded with no tax. Were it with. \ 
difficulty obtained, it would, in all likelihood, be more I 
regarded. Liquors, as well as men,owemuchtotheiruames.' 



CYDER. 



d qnaffacbeerj lion 
ihaorrnw from Iby ei 



Cyder is a liquor prepared from (he juice of apples, by \ 
fermentation, and was known iu England at a very early 
period. At the present day it is much used in some counties. 
Hereford, was in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
celebrated for its cyder, and time has not diminished ila 
reputation. A wine is also made from the juice of apples 
taken from the press and boiled, and which if kept three or 
four years, is said to resemble Rhenish, It has so happened 
thnt the autlior ofthcse pagee has had numerous opportunities 
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vt tasting the celebrated cyder made in Normandy, but was 
never able to discover that it had anything "cheery" in it. 

MUM. 



The clam'roDs crowds is hushed withfflogsof Mam, 
Till all tuned equal, send a general hum. 

Pope. 



That this liquor was formerly much drunk in this 
country, the lines of the poet furnish sufficient evidence* 
It is a kind of malt liquor, which has been almost entirely 
superseded by ale. It is, however, still much drunk in 
Germany, and the best is brought from Brunswick. It is 
made of wheat and malt (7 bushels to 63 gallons of water) 
with a small proportion of oatmeal and ground beans. It 
ought to be keptlwo years* 



MALT LIQUOR. 



Oh ! tbe r&re vlrlnrs of Ibis Bjirl^j-brolli, 

Tb rieh and poor, it's meal — and drinli — nod rlolt. 



We sliall now pay a pop-visit lo Sir John Barleycorotl 
Nations to wliicli nature has denied the richer juice of Hh 
grnpe, have in all ages, cultivated some kind of substitiitet.l 
Hence, the fertility of the soil in grain, put the Egyptians 
I Upon drinking ale, of which they have the credit of being the 
' iDvcntors, Ale is said to have been first made st Pelusiutn, 
(a place situated on oneofthemouihs of the Nile), about 1200 
years before the Christiau era. Of this Pelusian liquor, or 
barley-wine (for it bore both names), their were two kinds; 
the one called carmi being sweet and glutinous, the othei 
named ergikum seems lo have had some resemblance tol 
modern beer. For our present purpose it may be sufGcientl 
lo mention, that in the history of ancient customs and fesli*l 
vities in England, ale is to be traced in every record. In iheV 
ninth century, lauds were held at a rental which included 
two tuns of clear ale, a hundred loaves, and ten iiiiltan of 
Welsh ale, A comb full of a sort of ale called Li/Ara or i 
mild ale, is mentioned in Dugdale's Monasticon, as reserved J 
in a grant of Oflii. In Church history, ale is variously I 
denomitiatcd. From the predominance of this old English f 
beverage in the feasts of the people, we have the terms bridal- 
tde, Icet-ale, Iamb-ale, wbitsun-ale, &c. deaof iug respecti vel/ J 
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a wedding^ feast, an enlertainment at the court^leet of a 
maDor, a lamb-shearing, Sec. 

Ale, beer, or barley wine, as it formerly was called, is a 
beverage peculiarly English ; but what with the poverty of 
the lower classes — ihe lowering of wages— the heavy tax on 
the barley when made into malt — and the tax upon hops, 
home-brewed ale is not so generally drunk as it ought to be. 
Owing to the excess of taxation, tbeuseof malt has declined 
as the popuIatioD of the country has increased; the consump- 
tion being less by nearly 300,000 quarters in 1828 when the 
population amounted to upwards of 13,000,000, than it was 
in.l787 when it did not amount to 8,000,000. This will not 
excite any great surprise when it is stated, that ibe duty on 
malt liquor, amounted altogether, till recently, to 175 per 
cent on its value! 

Aie is a liquor to which the climate of England seems 
peculiarly adapted. It can be kept for almost any length of 
time; liquor of various degrees of strength can be drawn 
from the same material, and that too in any quantity large or 
small, as may best suit either the wants or wishes of the 
party. Of all the drinks known, none can equal home-brewed 
malt liquor for the labouring man. Ale is liquid bread; 
and happy would it be, if the British labourer could be 
enabled to return to the beverage of bis ancestors, and the 
foaming tankard of nut-brown ale, be replaced upon his 
board. 

This wine of grain is distinguished by containing a 
large portion of mucilage and saccharine matter ;~by an 
invigorating bitter with which it is charged; — by a small 
proportion of alcohol; — and by the absence ofsiiper-tartrate 
of potash, a salt found in all wines expressed from the grape. 
Tite hup, when too much is not used (which is oftcQ the case), 



has a beneficial tendoncy ! it slightly invigorates the 8toiiiach> 
and promotes digeetiou, and in some degree counteracts any 
had efTecls which the beverage may possess. Malt liquor 
noaris/ies, whilst drams excile and increase action without 
supplying expenditure. The stimulant power of malt liquor 
is leas, and its nutriaut power greater. Ardent spirits when 
habitually taken to excess, rapidly incapacitate the digestive 
organs,andsoou()estroy the appetite altogether. Malt liquor 
when taken in the same excess, also destroys the powers of 
digestion; but then its stiiuulant poWer being so much less 
than that of drauia, and its nutriant matter so much greater, 
the bad ejects are not so speedily felt, and are not so distress- 
ing when they are felt. The difference betwixt a pint of 
honest ale and a glass of gin, bears some analogy to the 
difference to a horse betwixt a feed of corn and the appli- 
cation of the spur. The one gives what is wanted, solid 
support; — the otber merely excites to action, which is very 
soon followed by proportional exhaustion and fatigue. 

Porter was first introduced about the year 1730, and its 
manufacture has beeu subject to all the changes which 
capricious taste could devise It was soon found that the 
best method of making porterappearold, was to mix porter 
that had become sour, with a certain quantity of fresh drink. 
IJcnce two separate hogsheads were provided, the one sup- 
plied with sour, the other with fresh drink. At last, public 
houses had small bydraulic engines fitted up, and by means 
of two or three pumps, drink of any age required could be 
drawn from the cellar ready made! Before the year 1730, 
the malt liquors in general use in London, were ale, beer, and 
two-penny, and it was the custom to call for a pint of half 
and half, that is, half of ale and half of beer, orhaif of ale and 
half of two-pcimy. Afterwards it wae customary to coll (ot 
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threads, meaning; a tbird of ale, beer, anri two- 
penny: tims tlie publican bnd to go to tliree casks for a 
pint of liquor. A Brewer of the name of Harewood succeed- 
ed in making a liqtior whicli pcirtook of the united flavours 
of ale, beer, and two-penny. It was called Entire Butt, mean- 
ing it was drawn entirely from one cask or butt, and as it was 
a hearty nourishing lii^iior in sfreal request amongst the street 
porters of London, it obtaiucd the name of porter. 

Adclteration. Beer, nie, and porlcr are adulterated 
to 3 great extent. If we taste twenty difiereut ales the flavour 
of scarcely any two is at ail alike, which sutRciently proves 
that there are various methods of brewing, or rather making 
even this our old national beverage. The ingredients with 
which malt liquors are sophisticated are numerous. The 
most common are quassia, hyoscynmus (henbane), belladonna 
(deadly night shade), cucculus iodicus (commonly called 
fuddle berry),&c. — It is more than probable that opium, or 
some similar drug is used, which acts specifically in distend- 
ing the vessels of the brain, and in this way becomes a 
powerful exciting cause of palsy and apoplexy, diseases 
which have certainly increased of late years. 



The influence of wine, spirits, and ale, may be summed 
up in this way; wine courteously *fi/tti(j , —drams rudely 
extort ;— malt liquor generously gives. 

The cuIIdk oflhe bop ptani wni inlrnduccd 
in 1521, BDdlhe strobiles were Qrtilu^cd fur pre^p 
Inter pari o( llie reiga of Bearj VIII; but (be jirejodice Bgainat lh«m wa* 
W considerable, tbal Ihe cjlf ot London, a bnndred years ariervrnrda, peli- 
tionedthe pBrliameDl to preretit tlieir vst ! Tbevalaable proiierliwotlbe IiO|i 
do DDl reiideinlheleoTestbemBelTes— hut in an impalpable yellow powder 
pMDiikr to tbe female plaat, Tliii iDbilaoce it called Lupulin, 



iF.Dglnnd from Flanders 
\e English beer id Ibe 




OPIUM. 

Intoxication accompanieil with the most pleasurable 
emotions, is produced by this most wonderful and alluring- 
drug. So eotranciDg', indeed, are the exlaciea produced by 
opium, — 3uch the exquisite pleasure derived by this mode of 
^scinating the sensatiuns, that he who has drunk of this 
Circean cup will for ever renounce the gross and grovelling' 
enjoyments of alcohol. Such being its delights, it is no 
wonder that those who have been accustomed to its influence 
should feel such reluctance to relinquish it, which io fact^. 
they seldom or never do, for the want of it is the acme oftj 
human misery. He, therefore, who has been seduced intot- 
this ruinous habit, and who continues it under the notion that 
he can abandon it at pleasure, will find himself in the setpiel 
most grievously mistaken. He will lind that to emancipate 
himself from its delicious thraldom is no such pasy matter 
for it is nothing less than an attempt lo decapitate a Hydi 

Id Turkey, Syria and China, opium has long been used 
for the purpose of exhilarating the spirits, and there ii 
unhappily, but too much reason to believe, that the number- 
of those who in (his country worship at its shrine is by no 
means inconsiderable. A few years ago there was published 
in the London Magazine, the " Confessions of an English 
Opium-eater," written with such power and feeling, that it 
is not too much to say that few things of more enchaining 
interest ever issued from the periodical press. It has been 
asserted that the appearance of the " Confessions" has mate- 
rially tended to increase the uamber of devotees to this 
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baneful practice. Wtietlicrtlieaseprtion be borne oiU by Ute 
fact, I kuow not: but after perusing; the confessions the 
impression upon my mind was that the pleasure accruing-, 
seemed to be so much more tempting than the pains delering-, 
as to give a decided turn in favour of the practice. The 
jiuprcssion which the writer intended to convey, was doubt- 
less, one diametrically opposite. Pleasure naturally arrays 
itself in more impassioned language than pain. 

There are several classes of persons who lake opium or 
laudanum without medical advice;— first, Parliamenliiry 
Speakers — Barristers — Lecturers and Students, and in short, 
many of those who have to perform great intellectual tasks; 
secondly, nervous individuals, who resortlo it to tranquillize 
that tremulous and morbid susceptibility of impression which 
so frequently distresses them ; — thirdly, the poor, who cm- 
ploy it as a cheap mode of producing intoxication ; — fourthly, 
the Amateur-eaters or laudanum Debauchees;— and lastly, 
a ttfir fashionable ladies who take it for the purpose of ani- 
mating languor, or elevating depression, and who take a dose 
before going into any party where they wish to fascinate by 
their conversation. 

Opium is the only medicine which most certainly controls 

or subdues pain. But it does more than this, it imparts to 

the mind a delightful tranquillity. The exhilarating effect 

of opium is very unlike that of wine or spirits; for the bead 

is unaffected — the faculties bright and clear — the body active 

I and vigorous. Opium does not, in general, as wine is apt to 

\ do, raise a tumult of the feelings, or involve the intellect io 

j clouds; but acts more like oil poured upon a tumultuous sea. 

Instead of lowering man to a level with the beasts, it often 

I invests him for a time, with the consciousness, and at least 

. fancied attributes, of a superior being. Nor is tbisafollacy : 
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len actually ac(, speiik, nnil write belter, ntnlpr the inftrt^fti 

f opium: hence its liberal use amongst cdebralod publi 

Aaracters, Bad as the practice is, — and ibaf it is a very bi 

, must be admitted,— yet stiil, it is not half so deadly 

f'temoderate drinking. 

The "English Opium Eater" wished to redeem himself 
titom the delicious thraldom of the drug, hut this he foimd no 
ftsy task. lie resolved lo abjure opium, and the necessity 
^JTor doing so, became more apparent ev^ery month. Tl 
iVmptoms during the first six weeks of the experimeiti 
(■were these; — euormous irritability and excitement of tl 
esystem; the stomach, in particular, was restored to 
fatt feeling of vitality and sensibility : but often in gi 
iipain: unceasing restlessness night nnd day: — "sleep- 
f I scarcely knew what it was, three hours out of the twenty- 
four, was the utmost I had, and that so ngitated and shallow, 
that I heard every sound that was near me : the lowi 
constantly swelling :— mouth ulcerated :— and many 
distressing symptoms that would be tedious to repeal? 
Amongst these, however, I must mention one, because it had 
never failed to accompany any attempt to renounce opium, 
Tiz. violent sternutation: this now became exceedingly 
I troublesome : sometimes lasting for two hours at once, and 
LiRcurring, at least, twice or three times a day. I was not 
■ much surprised at this, on recollecting what I had somewhere 
[beard or read, that the membrane which lines the nostrils, is 
a prolongation of that which lines the stomach; whence, 
1 believe, are explained, the inflammatory appearances 
about the nostrils of dram-drinkers. The sudden restoration 
©fits original sensibility, to the stomach, expressed itself, I 
suppose, in this way." Such is the account of a talented 
gentlemaD, who used to fix beforehand, how often within a 
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given lime, and when, lie Would commit a debauch of opium. 
Id llieltegiiiiug-, this was seldom more ttian onie id Ibrce 
ireeks, fur at tLat tJDie )ic did Dot venture to call every day 
(as lie did aflerwards), for "a glass of Isudauum-negus, 
warn), and williout sugar!" 

Muslapha Shatoor, an opium-eater in Smyrna, took daily, 
three drachms of crude opium. The visible effects iit liie 
time, were the sparkling of his eyes, and great exhilara- 
tion of spirits. He found the desire of increasing bis dose 
growing upon him. He seemed twenty years older than he 
really wasi; — his complexion was very ssillow: — his legs 
Miiall ; — bis gums eaten away, and his teeth laid Irare lo their 
sockets. He could not rise without first swallowing halfa 
drachia of opium. 

Dr. Todd Thompson of London, was consulted by a 
lady, who took a wine pint and a half of laudanum, everif week, 
and who, as she began to experience its bad cllects on ber 
cotistitution, was anxious to discontinue it, but was uncertain 
bow to proceed. 

The celebrated author of the Stimulative, or as it is 
calltsi after hiui, Brunoniau system of medicine, presented 
in his nwn life, a melauclioly example of the delusive effects 
of artificial excitement. So enervated had his frame become 
by habitual excess in the use of ardent spirits, that when he 
lectured lo bis students, it was with a buttle of whisky on 
one side, and a phial of laudanum on the other. Before he 
began to lecture, he would take 40 or 50 drops of laudanum, 
in a glaB.s of whisky, and during the delivery of it, repeat the 
dose, at least, four or five times. Acted upon by those 
stimulants, he soon waxed warm : and by degrees, bis ima- 
gination was exalted lo phrcnzy. As was once said of him, 
in llic words of the poet :— 



Tbe hnppiesl he. ot oil tbat 



r of the " Confessions" carried : 

xtent, that he required the exliik 
drops, or 320 grains, per day, to support even tLe comfort o 
existence. But a terrible retaliation followed. Opium pos 
sessed liim like an evil spirit, and it made the night, the tim^ 
of its most exquisite inflictions, scaring him with dreams, anit 
IiauDliug him with horrors, of which no language, but bin 
own, can give an adequate idea. 

The use of opium, is often begun, merely with i 
view to relieve or control bodily pain, till at length, it is fom 
tbat it not only does this, butalso imparts po^itiye plee 
It would be well, if a drug which is so liable to become a pai 
of the daily regimen of an hypochondriacal invalid, (and wbic 
often renders him incurable such,) was never used in any 
form or quantity, except under ihc especial sanction of pro- 
fessional authority : aud it may, at least, be doubted, whethei 
even the sanction of professional authority, be not in generalil 
too carelessly, and too lightly lent, to the employment of i 
medicine, the application of whose extraordinary powen 
ought to be reserved for occasionsof proportionate emergency,! 
A late fashionable Physician, used to carry quarter-grainl 
pills of opium in a gold box, which he offered to nervou8| 
invalids as other people offer their snui!-box. 

The primary operation of opium, is that of a powerful 
and diflusihie stimulant, which is immediately followed by 
narcotic aud sedative effects ; eitlicr of which eftects may 1 
rendered manifest, by the extent of the dose in which itii 
exhibited,* In moderate doses, it increases the fullness, force 

* DDring (he serere campaigns of tfie Ittle w«r,lhi 
FreDcb urmy were in tbe praclice of ad mi n isle ring o\i 
. ixvpcr lo the «cildiu5 nlia nere ei.IiBU9led by Tatigae. 
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and frequency of tbe pulse— augments the heat of the body— 
quickens respiration — and imparts vigour, both to tbe cor- 
poreal and mental functions. But all tbe secretions and 
excretions, except that of the skin, are dimiaisbed. An ade- 
quate dose, lulls pain, and gives 8 delightful serenity of mind, 
within an bour. By daily repetition its alleviating influence 
becomes less and less observable j and a person who should 
begin with fifty drops, might, at the expiration of twelve 
months, require eight or nine drachms to produce the same 
effects. Its first effects are succeeded by head-ache,sickne8», 
thirst, tremors, and some of those symptoms which sometimes 
supervene upon the excessive use of ardent spirits. 

But in truth, most persons must serve an apprenticeship 
of bead-aches, and sicknesses, before they can master the art 
of deriving enjoyment from thia drug. 



■■ When once Ibeir pilec with wlae we rraaght 
Their limbjn begin to loller, 

Tbeir speech le cbeck'd, canfus'd each Ihoogbt, 
Each pusion loo grnns butler ; 

Wilh slollerJBg tongue and etnriog e;e 

Tbey biccap mutual <nralh and obloquj," 

Our modern poet» seem to liave followed up the tliemeyJ 

for they Lave made tie welkin ring witli its praises. Wi 

are told by the poet of the " Emerald Isle" that — 

''If with water yon Oil op joar gtossei 

You'll never write ony thing wise," 

The talented Sheridan condescended to solicit the aid of wine? 

when said he, " a thought is slow to come, a glass of good 

wine helps it, and when it does come, a glass of wine rewards 

it." Inclination is a skillful sophist. The theme, in point 

of fact, seems to descend as an inheritance, and has heen 

banded about even by the paupers in ihe parish of poetry 

We are not, however, to suppose that all the expressions 
concerning wine and genius are meant to be understood 
literally. Something must be allowed for poetry, which haa 
its phraseology. The truth appears to be, that each poet 
used poetical terms of praise for whatever liquor happened 
to make him happy or drunk. Thu^ Burns has lauded hi 
Sir John Barleycorn, and Carolan and Dcrmody their 
Potteen, In accordance with this view of the matter, suc- 
ceeding ages might suppose that whisky was the rival of 
nectar, and that like it, was of such tenuity as to pass off by 
transpiration, diffusing around it rich perfumes ! Whether 
when the fancy was thus in a " line phrenzy rolling" the fire 
of their verses were always in accordance with the warmth of 
their devotion, may well be doubted. To such a question, 
ihe answer would, in all likelihood, be anything bnt 
triumphant. 






iTonverse. On a black drizzling day, tbat Mots out the fyce 
of tbiugs, one is onea ioduced to take erery opportunity of 
dismissing the tniad from duty. Those who remain in frozen 
celibacy, having uothing withiu that can entertain, or employ 
them, are compelled to try all the arts of destroying time ; 
and a recourse to the bottle, is one of the numberless expedi> 
ents practised by this class of mortals to alleviate the burthen 
of life. 

One causeof drunkenness which ought not to beomitted, 
is the immense number of dram-shops which now deform the 
land, and until they are reduced, disease and distress must 
stalk abroad in our streets. The difference between three 
dram-«hops and six, would, most certainly, turn many drunk- 
en, into sober men. The most effectual way to weao from 
crimes, is by lessening the temptation to commit them. 

The soldier and the sailor get drunk whilst narrating the 
dangers of ibe battle and the storm. The sailor, perhaps more 
frequently than the soldier. Sailors arc seldom quite so fond 
of water as their old father Neptune; but relish their grog, 
whether at sea or onshore, all the better, for having like 
themselves, a sufficiency of spirit. 

Genius and talent try to forget in wine the outrages of 
fortune, and the ingratitude of the world. Men of talent 
ieel misfortunes more acutely than other men. The mind, 
ill proportion as it is expanded, exposes a larger surface to 
impression. 

The causes already enumerated, are those which most 
frequently lead to the habit of drunkenness. The causes of 
sn occasional debauch are so numerous, as to set all classifi- 
cation at defiance. The following, however, may be 
mentinned. The most common cause, and the most natural, 
is that drinking promotes society and conversation. That it 



does lo, ii unquestionable: it etimulates torpor into action — ■ 
removes timidity — manifests joy — or induces forgetfalness of 
sorrows. Those who are not overburtliened with caution, 
are orerborne with importunity, A man's resolution ma; 
perhaps, be already at half-cock, and in that case, no gre: 
persuation is necessary. By diligent solicitation fae 80on 
begins to find his constancy relax, or his detestation soUten. 

The bottle is often called in, as an auxiliary against the 
introsion of thought. Afraid of the intrusion if some unpleas- 
ing ideas, or perhaps, struggling to escape from the remem- 
brance of a loss, or the fear of a calamity, the aid of the 
bottle is solicited. Or,scized withafitof uncomfortableness, 
by wine it is attempted to neutralize or soften some of those 
little miseries, which way-lay our passage through thi 
world. For a while one is flattered by pleasing hopes ; foi 

I the future is pliant and ductile, and will be easily mouldi 

j by an excited fancy into any form. 

Some men have imbibed the strange notion, that if they 
are able to drink-down the company, it is a proof of superioj 
manhood, and a sure sign of a strong brain. Ability 
drink an inordinate quantity, proves nothing that I know 
except a superior capacity for stowage. 

Some drink for the love of imitation ;~some from tl 
fear of singularity;— some from the deference due to custom) 

> A numerous class drink from sheer ignorance of the baneful 

, eflects of perpetual stimuli upon the general frame. Many 
other causes might be urged, each of which could furnish its 
apology. But indeed, it matters little, where temptation 
comes from; if the man to be tempted be ripe for ruin, any 
wind may shake bim off tbetrcoofsitcadfaslncss. 
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Wnie is tlie opener of lu-arts — the harbinger of Irutli, and 
as it prompts to the euunciation of the most exlravagaut fic- 
tiuns, has been termed the very soul of pcetry. Yet after all 
the prahes so profusely lavished iiptm wine, we can scarcely 
help calling' into qucstiua the judgment of ihe ancients in 
wrnes; and also to doubt the pxcellciice <.f those which Ihey 
have so mi|rhtilr lauded. What, for instance, can we think 
of the Greek practice of mixing turpentine wiih their wines ? 
This practice, by the way, is followed by the modern Greeks 
to this day. The Roman custom of mixii'g salt wafer with 
theirs, is still more unintelligible. What rays of gen ins, 
turpentine and salt n-ater conid elicit, is not so easy to dii^ 
cover. But whatever might be the composition of their wines, 
and however much we may be disposed to <]nestion their 
knowledge in the gastronomy of flavours, this much is certain, 
that the Lyrics we owe to their genius, when confessedly 
under the inspiration of wine, furnish proof of its powers of 
occasionally elevating the fancy, and raising that soft tumnlt 
of the soul which enables it to create a world of iis own, and 
to pour forth its conceptions in the sublimest and most Inir- 
monjous strains. 

That the "tuueful throng" should have ranged ihtm- 
sclves under the banners of Bacchus, is no great marvel. 
But, what shMll we say to Philosophers, Critics, and even 
Physicians taking the tippler's part? The philosophical 
jVlonlaigne adducis numerous arguments in favour of wine. 
Seneca, nutwiihstunding his declaration that inebriety is 
nothing else than voluntary insanity, carries his compla- 
cency so far as to advise men of enlarged minds to indulge 
freely in the bottle. "Nonnunquam usque ad ebrielatem 
venieudum, nou nt tnergat nos, sed ut deprimat curas," 
sometimcH wc may extend our draught even to intoxication. 
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BOt tlial ibe wine niny drowu us, but ibat it may drown ouf 

I cares. It was for tbat purpose, we are to suppose, that Calo 

''bad such rrequent recourse to llic bottle. Solon considered 

a glass of wine as a remedy against many disorders, and aa 

an antidote to grief. Plato rigidly severe itgainst the use of 

wine for tlie young, yet inrites men of forty years of age, to 

■ take a cheerful glass. We are taught by C'elsus, tbat health 

l~^ best preserved by avoiding setlled habits of life, and 

ideriating sometimes into slight aberrations from the laws of 

I'medicine. HallerandiloffmaDltothdi.stingnished physicians, 

Fvnd eminent for their piely and learoing, consider wine as 

fkvourabte to the effusions of the poet. Hoffman remarks 

that nations who use wine, are more ingenious than other men, 

and that the liberal arts, or learned studies, do no where 

ilonrisb more than in tiiose places where nine is used. The* 

assertions certainly derive some portion of colourable su] 

port if we reflect upon the unrivalled talents for the fine arl 

I wliich the ancient Greeks possessed. 

To enumerate the eminent individuals who have by tl 

L fumes of wine obscured their talents, and clouded their 

I understanding would be endless. Even philosophers, il 

' appears, have not been able to resist the allurements of wine, 

but forgetting in Iheir social hours, the salutary rule, that to 

forbear is to enjoy, havetoofrequently obscured their genius, 

and stained their reputation by habitual inebriety. All these 

inordinate praises of the spirit of the grape, we are compelled 

to admit, have bad some share in perpetuating the dominion 

of Bacchus. 

ButSylvius, a French physician, has goneastep further,, 
by writingan eulogium on drunkenness. Amongst the many 
reasons for drinking which he adduces, is this, that we ought 
to get drunk because the practice is very ancient ! That it 
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ieut is uiiiJcuiaMe ; murder also may clahn a high 
antiquity, but I do not remember tLat any body Ija^ ever 
recommended it on that account, fie stales that we ought 
to get drunk once a month ; — 

" Qu' i] laal JL cbiqae moii, 

Du moias s'enjvrer aae ton." 
In France this opinion has passed into a proverb, and in this 
country it is a prevailing notion, that an occasional, or even a- 
periodical debauch in drink is salutary. Dr. Cadogan (who 
lived to a great age) is said not only to have approved of the 
theory, but to have adopted the practice. The proverb itself, 
is by some, fathered upon Hippocrates, perhaps, with no very 
good reason. That a few feel themselves benefitted by what 
tliey term a " jolly6cation " is certainly true. Bat this never 
happens, except the debauch is accompanied with vomiting ; 
and the succeeding hilarity, elasticity of spirits, and general 
good health (of those favoured few) may fairly be placed on 
thai side of the reckoning. The same author has thought it 
worth his while to leave us half a dozen rules for drinking; 
and if we are to have any rules at all upon such a subject, 1 
do not know they can well be mended. In fact, they are 
excellent; and 1 am disposed to regard them as the only 
part of his treatise which is worth remembering, and under 
this impression I Lave introduced them. 

Sylvius's rules fur drinking.* I. Seldom, 2. lu good 
company, 3. With good wine. 4. At a proper season. 5. 
Force no body to driuk. 6. Do not push intoxication too far. 

* Rpgloqu'oD duilgardereoi'eajrraDl. I. FuwnvfDl. i. En banaa 
eompagnie. 3 Avec du boo via. 4. En teau coaveDabte. 5. Ke rorcsr 
frnaama boire. fl. N'c poDiur pwrivreHelrDploln. 
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A Briti^ Bacchanalian (Dr. AlriJg-e of canTitial 
mory), Itas left us a lathi epigram, which says that tberc 
r are five rL-asons lor drinking. Of this precious t 
folluwiii^ is ihe [ ilh : — 

Or Ifsl you sboutd be, bj and by, 
Or any oCber reaBon wby, 

Such is it« appearance in an English dress. 

In truth, we are perpetually importuned by the bat 

nalian writers to layjiold of the present hour, and to remember 

that the future IS not at our command. Yeti'a their laudatory 

I effusions as to the delights of wine, it somehow or otbei 

riiappoiis, that the whole of them forget to tell what it t«| 

I tesentiai should be known, namely :^lhat wirli the delighted 

I of wine, as with the other pleaBures of sense, wheu indulged 

I fn too freely, they loose iheir sweetest charm ; and are 

filwnys relished most by those who have sufficient «e\fm 

\ 'ioommand to use them in moderation. 

Sir W. Temple has left as some very strong- persuasives 
to temperance. The limits to which be confined himselft 
were "oneglassfor himself— one for his friends — and another 
for bis enemies." The Spectator says, that in his time, s 
people for the word glass were inclined to read bottle. 

Dr. Curry of Guy's Hospital used to say, that be k 
of no reason wby a man slionid drink at all, except he 
thirsty. Now this is temperance above proof, and much too 
strong for poor weak society, as it is at present constituted, 
What a revolution would be wrought in Ihe world, if every, 
man's conduct was regulated by this precept ! Why, it 
enough to make one thirsty to think of it < There is a timi 
for all things; and amongst the rest, a time to enjoy tbefe^ 
liours of festivity and hilarity which are permitted to moi 
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in this transitory and chequered sojourn upon earlb. Those 
who pass cheerfully through life, have, in gfeneral. the most 
healthy appearance, and every characteristic of long life. 
They nut only live longer than others, but what is of much 
greater consequence, they live more happily. He who affects 
to despise all mirth, ought to be regarded in much the same 
light as the deaf man who depreciates the melodies he cannot 
hear. Besides, there exists no evidence to prove, that a 
temperate use of good wine, tvfaen taken at seasonable hours. 
Las ever proved injurious to healthy adults. 

Great stress has beeu laid upon the doctrines of Lewis 
Cornaro, a noble Venetian, who lived an hundred years. 
This man restricted himself as to the quantity and quality of 
Lis food and drink. We are told that he avoided cold — 
fatigue — grief (the lucky dog) — watching, and every other 
excess. Now, I could never envy the life of this man. Out 
of courtesy we may call it living, but in my thinking, it was 
but existing. To one man like Cornaro, who lived so long 
with such strict diet, numerous names might bo brought 
forward of men who have lived longer, without all his scru- 
ples. Individual constitutions differ much; and Cornaro's 
quantum of twelve ounces of food, in the twenty-four hours, 
would kill as many as it would cure. The diet of a plough- 
man would oppress the digestive and vitul organs of a 
sedentary person, and a spare diet would not support a hard 
labouring man. The decree then which ordains (hat each 
individual should confine himself to four ounces offood, three 
or four limes a day, to be taken a-iiiiout drink, is as dainty a 
bit of foolery as ever was promulgated. The stomach has a 
code of laws of its own j and though it only speaks by signs, 
those signs ought to be readily obeyed by every one. A 
parliomenlary enuctmeur, would be quite as reasonable as a 
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labuliir regulation, for tlie quality and quantity of aliment I 
which peuple are to consume. The maxim too, of not driulc 
iag till/uur hours after dinner, is both impracticable and J 
nnphilusophical. The sensation of thirst must be atteDdedfl 
L to, whether at, or after dinner. 

We must not confound the use of a good with itsabuse^ 
not reject moderate enjoyment, because excessive enjoymeaH 
is pernicious. All those, therefore, who voluntarily starrA 
themselves in thegranary of plenty, are most heartily welcome ■ 
to all the gratification derivable from such a source. Far froinf 
me and my friends be removed, all examples of such ulln 
austerity, and Pythagoreau fare. 

That there is a middle path, which it is every man's dutjid 
to find, and to keep when it is found, is unanimously confessed d 
but then it is also acknowledged, that this middle path is s 
narrow, that it cannot readdy be discovered, and so littlfti 
trodden, that there are few certain marks by which it can bat 
followed. 

What then, is the prime mover towards Civic association hm 
To this question. Dr. James Johnson replies, that it is thfftl 
interchange of ideas, or the desire of intellectual intercourse. <i 
£very niau seeks opportunities for collecting or transmitting 
ideas: — it is the struiigest, earliest, latest, and steadiesfra 
impulse, or propensity, implanted in the mind of man: aniiV 
■iof woman too. It is certain, indeed, that civic association, or<J 
the congregation of people any where, hasatendency towards* 
Bacchanalian indulgences. 

Formerly, one of the most frequent causes of intoxication,*^ 
was the great feasts and public dinners in which our fure-J 
fathers so delighted tu indulge. Al present, however, this'| 
cannot be enumerated as a very frequent cause. Drunken- 
ness is no lunger a vice (hat men " are wotit to glory in." 
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frequent cause of aw ocrasionnl iltbanch. rs llie 
'* friendly dinuer " (diner d'ami) ;— that dinner which draw* 
from an Englishman *s cellar its oldest botlle ufwine, anil 
froni bis beart its oldest story. In England, the tree of 
hospitality is seldom out of blossom; and at the friendly 
dinner, one is always happy because we are permitted to enjoy 
our happiness in our own way, and because we feel ourselves 
as welcome as the flowers in May. It is here that we forget 
the irritating and vexing littlenessesof life— it is here that we 
once more contemplate life as an encbanting scene, inviting to 
action— pregnant with pleasure — and rich in hope. Give me, 
then, the friendly dinner, where hospitality is caterer; — where 
hearty welcome is the cook; — where sincerity is president of 
the board; — and where ceremony, is not even second-cousin 
to the family. 

I am not ascetic enough, to think with some, that the 
practice of taking wine at dinner, is a regular initiation to 
tippling; although it Ciinnot help but have in some cases, an 
injurious tendency. In parties where all the company are 
well tinctured with the niirih in season, and each seems 
desirous of making the vintage of his wit as rich as possible, 
it certainly sometimes happens, that in draining the cup of 
memory to a friend, one drinks till be tinds oblivion at the 
bottom. When conviction is present, and temptation out of 
sight, we do not easily conceive how any reasonable being can 
deviate so far from his true interests, as to become intoxicated. 
But the presence of cheerful companions, and well-6l]ed 
decanters, are seductions, which, like the apples of Atalanla 
constantly draw us aside from the Course we had intended 
to pursue. 

In the upper ranks of life, intoxication prevails but to a 
very limited extent. Three>botlle-men, are a race almost 
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exlUKl. A drunken habit would operate aea desefvet 
sion from all respectable society. Few of the " Corintfaiau 
cjipilals" of polished society, ever" aniace their reputation 
thus," the anathema of vulgarity bariog long been stamped 
upon the practice, A few glasses of wine after dinner, has 
now become one of thegastronomic indications ofaGeutleman. 
This laudable change in the habits, is partly, if not principally 
owing, to the overwhelming influence of fashion, which has 
effected mure than any thing else could. Few enterprfsoa 
are so hopeless as a contest with the fashion. ■ 

lo the lower grades of society, the habit prevails to alfl 
extent truly lamentable. But we are, perhaps, but loo prone 
to form ourjudgment of the general deportment of the poor, 
from a casual observation of a few intoxicated individuals^ 
who are seen in the most frequented places, or floundering h 
the streets, Now these, are no more to be taken as example 
of the body of the labouring poor, than a comet is to I 
regarded as a specimen of the rest of the Solar systeq 
Vice is barefaced, and boldly obtrudes itself upon the pnhll 
eye ; whereas modest worth shuns the public gaze, freqoei 
the most solitary avenues, and bumbly seclodes itself ia 
miserable courts and alleys. It is in these abodes ihat 
florrows and sufferings are truly unveiled: — it ia here UmM 
kire see how the chain of poverty has its various links — an^fl 
^Le cup of bitterness its various dregs. One vicious man, 
therefore, becomes more conspicuous than a thousand ^ood 
ones. When the distresses of the indigent are considered — 
when they behold the affluence, ease, and indulgence of their 
superiors— when, in spite of their utmost industry they can 
with difficulty support their fitmilies— and when sickness and _ 
disappointments supervene, we ought rather (o wonder tin 
the instances of their misconduct should be so rare. Perhapi 
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tiulceil, the excessive ilissipation, ivLicIi is llie liaiie of llie 
iitanufucturing class, may be ascribed lo previong excessive 
exertion : in it nut ihe rcci>il of the buw wliicb has been but 
loo forcibly bent ? 

Vet even poverty itself, is sometimes a preventative 
against dispair. Many are too miserable to be melancholy : 
tlieir attention isrivetteil, l>y necessity, to ibe immediate hour. 
And, afler all, the labour of the poor man relieves him, at 
least, from the burthen of fashionable ennui, which may nut 
improperly be termed, the malady of those who languish iu 
health, and repine in plenty. 

The lamentable number of unfortunate females, wlio 
infest our streets, have many of them, to date not only their 
first deviation from virtue, but also their subsequent continu- 
ance in vice, to dram-drinking'. They fly to a dram to drown 
leflectiou, to lull the memory of misfortune, or to appease 
the titrubbiugs of anguish. Pleasure warbles the song of 
iuvitatiou, and they have many reasons lo incline them to 
pursue, what to them appears a track so smooth and flowery. 
Ey stimulants of ibis kind, they attempt to smooth the road 
to perdition, to cover with flowei-s the thorns of guilt, lo 
teach temptation sweeter notes— tKifter blandishments— and 
sti-onger ailurements. 

Thirst, one would naturally suppose, was of all causes 
liy far the most likely to produce drunkenness. Simple or^^ 
tnilural ihirsi, the instinctive and to a certain extent tlie^V 
pleasurable feeling, by which we are led to drink in order to 
tcpair ihe waste which the exercise of the bodily fuuctions 
necessarily occasions, is rarely, if ever, a cause of inebriety.. T 
Jtut immoderate or morbid thirst, is a frequent cause. Morbid I 
thirst mny be produced by habit : thus drunkards by fr^.! 
quent drinking, produce vehement or almost mextinguish- 



; every oilier pleasiiratile 
when mised to an extreme, hecoines acutely painful. Id thn 
way we can paitly account for drunkards being enrly riaers, 
they cannot rest in bed— tlieir whole being burns for a dram. 
The passions of the mind, likewise, produce thirst. Again, 
any thing which impairs the appetite prodiifes Ihiist; for 
hunger and thirst, are, in a great measure iucompatible 
sensations. A knowledge of these facts gives us a clue by 
which we may, perhaps, unravel the mystery of confirmed 
drunkards being seldom or never reclaimed. Here we have 
the force of habit, — the effervescence of the passions — and a 
depraved appelile, singularly combining lo produce and 
fosler a morbid feeling; — a feeling to which every day lends 
additional powers, and which step by step, becomes at last sn 
powerful as to be uucontrol table by reason. Many, however, 
drink, not because they are thirsty, either from a natural or 
morbid sensation, but "lest they should be, by-and-by." 
Knnui has made more drunkards than thirst. 

Some evince a constitutional proneness to thirst, and 
an instinctive urgency lo quench it by inloxicating fluids. 
The antediluvian beverage not beiug to their taste, Ihcy 
ftCrupIc not to afGrm that the best authenticated stories of' 
water-drinkers, are very apocryphal. They are governed by 
e palate, and like tbeir prototype Philoxenns, wish for Ifae 
Kk of a crane, in order to prolong their pleasures! In them, 
e propensity rules with such irresistible sway that we can 
scarcely forbear attributing it to a morbid germ which has 
grown up with the constitution, and been transmitted from 
pareut to progeny. It seems engrafted upon the frame ; and 
irlien to this is superadded the power of custom, it is almost 
IS to mention, that any attempt lo reclaim tbem,' is as 
lerical as any thing in JMure's Utopia. The absence of 



their accustomed stimulant withers them; just as dry 
weather taiuishes the face of nature. A man of this cast in 
whom the habit is firmly rivetted, and who has not the means 
of indulging his darling passion, will condescend to hillet 
himself upon his acquaintance— sail in the wake of somebon- 
viyant, or have recourse to any stratagem, by which the dear 
liquor may be obtained. At table one good joke follows 
another good joke, but thebestjokcof all, is generally begun 
towards the end of a bottle. 

However inexplicable it may be, it is, nevertheless, quite 
certain, that vicious propensities are as easily propagable bs 
corporeal form, and other circumstances. The example of 
the father also, ntust have immense iufluence on the mind of 
the child. Can we marvel when the father is a drunkard, 
that the son should slide into a sot ? If the vice under con- 
sideration be not nipt in the bud, it will quickly acquire 
such strength, as to bid defiance to all future loppings. 
Some first learn to drink, by having been in the way of 
hearing fine wines praised ; a practice which makes a lasting 
impression upon young minds. In this way they early 
imbibe a taste for ibe joys of the bacchanalian board, and 
pride themselves upon the acumen which they possess in 
' wines. Stil| worse is the custom of giving wine to children, 
a practice by which the tone of the digestive organs is deteri- 
orated—their functions altered, and in some cases, turbulent 
passions and dispositions engendered, or developed. 

Idleness is a most productive cause of intoxication. We 
shall not overshoot the mark by stating that from this cause 
springs more drunkards than from all other causes put 
together. The Turks have a proverb which says " that the 
devil tempts all other men, but that idle men tempt the devil." 
To live, says Rousseau, is not merely to breai/ie—H is to ad ; 



Bi) iiiucli good niiglt lie done in those slireils and patches of 



whirli every ilay produces, and which usually are tlirowu 
hswny. Want of occupntloii is with many the main spring o^ 
I iuloxicat.'on ; for when a man has nothing to do, he too oftei 
i tries to fill up his time by filling up bis Ktnmacb. In remofi 
I Mtualions, where the dull monotony of life is not diversifii 
[ by literature — where there is a want of social and literary 
I agr^mens, a lang^uor and lassitude is produced, a " vis inertia" 
f prevails, and individuals sometimes yield to (lie pleasures of 
I the table from not having better resources for the disposal 
' of their time. One idle man likes to tring another within. 

(lie same vortex. What was begun to relieve the ennai 
i indolence, is afterwards continued as an useful opponent 
I ti'oublesome reflection. 

Next comes the sad, the melancholy class ; — they whose 
r bopes are forever blasted ;^the children of misfortune, 
r great number of fine noble-hearted fellows are induced to 
j. drink from misfortune. In many cases of mental chagrin, aris- 
ing from disappointed ambition, or in the thousand little rubs 
and vexations iu life which tend to fret away happiness, inili- 
viduals fly to drink to drown reflection, solace vexation, 
or invigorate hope. This system persevered in, brings on n 
lamentable train of mental and bodily discomfort?. Some 
men in this class have feelings ex<]uisilely delicate, and iltc 
■little troubles which inevitably occur amidst the turmoil of 
life, unhinge ihem beyond measure. As woon as any uhslAcle 
starts up as a barrier in the vista of hope, they become despond- 
ing, and many of them droop under (be silent but withering 
influence of the depressing passions. These men are scarcely 
fitted to elbow their way in the world. Dejection nn on 
band, calls for the cheering draught; pleasure on the olhei 
presents the sparkling cup. Wine can, fur a lime, dress ond 
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tlie distant prospect in fancied beauty ; anil some happioess, 
in long perspective, still beckons lo pursue. Yet lliey often 
laugh will) a heavy heart. Mirth and a heavy heart, often 
meet together: hence the propriety of Solonian's observ- 
ation, that " in the midst of laughter the heart is sad." 

In these mistaken attempts to repel misfortune, or to 
disperse the cloud that darkens their horizon, they purchase 
a fleeting gratification andofsubordinatevaluejat an expense 
of permanent and substantial happiness. Into their cup of 
fiijoyment, disease is always dropping something bitter. 

Still, those fine spirits are frequently too severely 
censured. They are clever, high-minded, talented, faulty 
human beings, whose characters (tike the noblest works of 
human compositiofi) should be determined by their excellen- 
cies, and not by their defects. Ovid finely compares a man 
of broken fortune to a falling column ; the lower it sinks the 
g:rcatcr weight it has to sustain. 

Unexpected opulence, has in some instances produced 
the habit. Some men have in this way become victims to 
what is termed their "good luck." In the lottery of human 
life, as in other lotteries, as miscliieviouse6ects have occasi- 
oujilly arisen from ihe prizes as (he blanks. One half of 
mankind, nevertheless, would not object to having their 
sobriety put to the test by prosperity. 

Some men who have become affluent in laborious occu- 
pations are induced to indulge themselves in Ihe pleasures of 
ihe table. In those persons this inclination especially occur.c, 
i-alher beyond the middle period of life. Seduced by the 
suft approaches of temptation, they easily follow the current 
of fancy, and every act of compliance, tacilitiiles a second 
compliance. A cct/oin quantity of wine, they say, can do no 
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hmm. Cui'laitily not. It is the uncertain quantity whii 
does all the iniscliief. 

Some modification of alcohol, as wine, or brandy 
wafer, is taken by a few as a part of their constant diet ; s 
practice for which some have the sanction of medical authority. 
For the most part, this practice is adopted as a temporary 
relief from certain d^rees of mental and bodily torpor, wJiicli 
they have not the fortitude to sustain, or the patience 
to relieve by slower, but more effectual means. Many 
people take frequent drams under one shape or other, to 
relieve uneasiness at the stomach, or lowiiess of spirits, Tvitb- 
out at all suspecting; that they are doing any harm. Disguised 
or medicated drams, which quack impostures palm upon the 
public as nervous cordials, balsams, &c. are neither mure nor 
less then portions of coloured whisky. These too, can lie 
taken without that moral conipunctioa and reproach, with 
which potions of vulgar gin or rum are usually stigmatizi 
It is painful to hear this practice palliated by all theartifii 
of self-deceit. 

In (he country a bargain te seldom rightly cemented 
without a glass. As a dry bargain is always considered as a 
liiid bargain, it is thought right to moisten it a little. Over 
a gla^K, a man does not clog the bargain witli so many 
scruples;— but discards all the troublesome scrupulositj 
which may stand so grieviously in the way. 

Amongst gamesters drinking is used as a bait to circi 
vent. By the bottle it is attempted toembellish folly. 

Winter brings natural inducemenia to jollity and convei 
salion. The privation of pleasure without, naturally caust 
an fffort to find entertainment within. As (he day shortem 
mid rile hours of darkness increase, the domestic affection* 
are awakened anew, by a closer and more lengtheni 
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SYMPTOMS OF INTOXICATION. 



Aodmne, (be nwdtrotlbetonl, wbo keep* 
The hey orjallily, while resioo sleeps, 
rnlocked Ibe sloreaorfaney and delighl. 
Loosed fluent mtrlh and gladneai to Ihe nigbt, 
While in rich mockery, on the sparkling brim, 

Joy langbed at Time in very scora of him. 

Bird's Dunwich. 



Th& imbibing of intoxicating fluids to an extent "tbat 
takes tbe reason prisoner," is an event of such common occnr- 
rence, that we seldom think of marking the phenomena, grada- 
tions, and distinctions, which are every day to be met with, anfl 
which a diligent observer may see, at almost every step be 
takes. It would not, I believe, be going far astray, should it 
be roundly asserted, tfaatthe majority of persons suppose, that 
a tlrunken man, though somewhat bizarre in his character, 
is always much the same sort of being. Or, that it matters 
little or nothing, with what agent the inebriation is produced, 
Dor under what circumstances the fluid is taken, since the effect] 
is always similar, and the accompaniments (like the drone of a3 
bagpipe) always remain the same. Few maxims are wideljr 
received, or long retained, but for some conformity I 
truth and nature. Yet I shall endeavour to shew, wiihot 



all iiiilulg'ins^ a passion for finespun hypotlieses, ana 
1 iritbout (ns 1 would fain liope) leading the reader into a 
I labyrinth of incongpriiities, (hat an almost endless variety c^l 
k circumstances conlribiite to modify the phenomena of intoxi«l 
I cation. The phenomena accompanying and indicating tliel 
effects of various potations, arc different, according to Dume^l 
rous concurrent circumstances, predisposing causes, or c 
comitant influences. It is true that in these freaks of natured 
few prominent symptoms stand out in grand relief. But thei 
I «rc others, which (hough usually considered as of minOT| 
importance, would slill afiord the painter a succession i 
richly coloured pictures in the magic lanthom of his inrentioni 
The great difl'erence in men when made mellow, even by the 
same agent, has long been known to vigilant observers* 
The effects produced by wine upon different coustitutionsyJ 
have been well described by Horace. One man weeps underfl 
the influence of the botllc, the miserable martyr of maudlin 
Riflensibility;— another, becomes merry and loquacious; — a 
third, grows noisy and quarrelsome ; and a fourth goes to 
sleep. 

First Stage.— The first eSects of taking wii 
4]uantity more liberal than ordinary, is a pleasurable feelinffi 
which prevades the whole system. Previous languor s 
listlessiiess are superseded by a genial warmth, and . 
grateful feeling of energy and self-command. 

The circulation of the blood is accelerated— the heat tj 
the body increased, and the muscular energy augmentei 
There is a fine glow upon the skin— the countenance becom 
animated— there is a rich lint upon the cheeks— (he eyeal 
sparkle, and beam with delight — and every fibre in the bodyJ 
thrills with pleasure. 
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Tbe mind is in a state of inilescribable tranqiiilliiy and 
serenity. A man feels as lie wishes. The itiian;ination la 
expandeil, and becomes more vivid. Jucimd confidence, 
and good-tempered jocularity prevail. By-and-by, tbe 
animal spirits flow more freely — tip the tongne with eloijiience, 
and give birth to lively cotiversation, and brilliant sallies of 
wit. And then the thoughts flow freely from the heart's 
rich treasury; or there is the developement of thoughts that 
had been but half blown. 

With some, every sentence is a cartridge of wil. The 
imagination is filled with pleasing dreams, which chase away 
weariness by a perpetual succession of delightful images. 
All "throw far behind the lingering cares of life"— and 
nothing but good humour — good-fellowship, and cheerfulness 
prevail. 

Light-haired Fancy, (that enchanting Goddess) now 
assumes her sway. The powers of conver^tion are still 
fnrthcr heightened by extemporaneous sprightliness of fancy, 
copiousness of language, and fertility of sentiment. The 
judgment suspends its control. Halcyon days are now to 
open J— fears, anxieties, and corroding cares are given to 
the winds; — prosperity — friendship, liberality takes pos- 
session of the breast, and gloomy thoughts are quickly 
enveloped in the drapery of fiction. Wine and fancy 
together, transform the dull routine of every-day existence 
into romance — tinge the sober realities of life with the 
bright hues of an ideal dream — and at last, pour into the 
soul the balsam of rapt ecstacy and enthusiastic delight. 

The rapidity of the conceptions, the vigour of the 
passions, and the strength aud propensity to muscular 
motion, all stimulated to a lnor^id pitch, constitute what 
may be considered as the first stage, or the drunken rnierie. 
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Second Stage. As the wine sparkles tlie spir 

mount, and the heart dilates, as if tbe appelile "^rew by 
what it fed on." Each cheek is flushed with confidence^ | 
and each eye sparkles with eager neas, and the tide of wine is 
fast gaining on the dry land of sober judgment. 

The circulation is further accelerated — the whole surface^ I 
glows with warmth. Vision becomes indistinct — objects are I 
seen double. Tire sparkling of the eyes, is exchanged for, 1 
redness— and small sparks seem to flicker before them. Thqi| 
whole body feels more alert, more vigorous— and there i 
marked propensity to muscular exertion. There is often iq J 
this elevation of the heart, a strong disposition to dancing 
whimsical gesticulations — frolicks — and waggery. 

The mental facultiesare also elevated; the song becomesj 
louder; and excessive laughter marks the high excitement o 
the mind. The passions and dispositions are aroused, audi 
all these qualities and passions which were before inlaid, noifj 
become embossed. The ideas flow with amazing rapidity, andfl 
the tongue becomes more voluble in proportion as the judg*J^ 
ment suspends its control; just as a race-horse runs tbea 

k'^ter, the less weight he has to carry. He passes with rapidity,! 
(Irom subject to subject — the conversation is perpetually, 

I assuming new aspects— as objects in the Kaleidoscope ar< 

Tperpetually revolved into new forms and configurnlions*! 

{ The sentiments are, for the most part, the delusive paintingsl 

\ of a warm imagination. 

The tongue now talks with forcible naivete at tin 
head's cost — and it is no wonder that be should "spin tbi 
thread of his verbosity, finer than the staple of his argument.'fl 
Self-love now creeps out, and every restraint being com 
plctely withdrawn, we see the most ridiculous boastings, and 
occasional gusts of pride. "I" is the prominent pronoun of fl 



bis conversation; HebGconiPspot-VRliatil, and IikeFfl|ytafi''s 
Soldiers, is perhaps afraid of nutliing "but dnngrr,'' [)<? 
becomes the herald of bis own inerils—nDd judges of bimself 
and his opponents, not by the stamp of merit which has 
past the mint, but by the standard of his own vanity. Wilh 
a charming' gaiet4 de coeur, he discloses his secrets; — and 
those sentiments are freely expressed which discretion usually 
clothes. That "unbought grace of life," the charm of 
literary conversation is gone, and is succeeded by a wildly 
{renerous and frantic mirth. In fact, as the judgment 
totters — the discretion nods — and produces what may be 
cal led a sort of twilight of ibe intellect. He does a thousand 
foolish things; — solid knowledge and delicate refinement, have 
long since given way to law merriment and idle buffoonery. 
He expresses himself in terms of matchless absurdity, and 
laughs at every thing that is said, whether witty or otherwise, 
in all the exaltation of a tickled fancy. 

TiiiAD Staoe. — Wit has now thrown off "the sullen 
yoke of sense," and noise, ribaldr}', frothy arguments, gar- 
rulous babble, and frantic mirth, have usurped that station, 
which cheerfulness, good-humour, chaste wit, and rational 
conversation previously occupied. It is the delirium of 
excitement; which as it advances, increases the desire to 
heighten and prolong; its influence. 

The rays of imagination are broken, and his ideas 
form a chequer work of the most incongruous images. He 
sees without discerning — concludes without reasoning — and 
with a perversity, which this stage of drunkenness seldom 
fails to bestow, employs his fancy in his narratives, and 
keeps his recollections for bis wit. A gradual diminution in 
the corporeal strength qow ensues, and the tide of animal 
spirita begina to ebb. Although be may possess great taste 
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in music, and may, perhaps, have already delighted his com- 
panions by the exertion of hia vocal powers, yet should he 
at this period be called upon for a song', you will be sadly 
puzzled to understand either its language, or the music to 
which it is married. 

*' Not more diitiaet from bBrmony diTine, 

TLe lonitant cieBkine of a coDOlr; eign." 
The voluntary power over (he muscles fails. The headj 
becomes giddy ; and as the muscles of the orbits participate 
in the general relaxation,they are no longer able to direct the* 
eyes to the same focus. Hence vision becomes indistinct.'^ 
Objects appear multiplied; and every thing seems to move 
circularly. A mist appears floating in the atmosphere: 
he is perplexed with a watery cloud. The head nods, the 
muscles being no longer able to keep it in the erect position. 
The muscles of the countenance are relaxed ; and the whole 
expression is any thing but inviting. The eye-lids are half 
closed — the lip falls — and saliva dribbles from the mouth. 
The conceptions are incoherent — and the articulation in- 
distinct; but he strives hard to "strain out the Inst dull 
droppings of bis sense." His lips still attempt to go through 
the pantomime of articulation, but the whole is unintelli- 
gible jargon. His limbs are now out of office, and strongly J 
depict the enervated condition of his earthly tabernacle. The m 
hand shakes, and is extremely unsteady except in the pretty 
movement of carrying the glass to the mouth, an operation 
which some, almost to the very last, manage to perform with 
admirable adroitness. Then look how a drunken man 
walks! He seems determined to make as much of a mile as 
possible. One would suppose that the road was as intricate 
as the Cretan labyrinth! Self-deprived of the power of ' 
equilibrium, bis course though sufficiently serpentine, is not 
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exact!)/ what is uuderetood by Kogarth's " line of beauly : " 
neilherisitaccompaniedby,wbattheFreDch term, the "poetry 
of motion," Then he stops occasionally, to set himself a 
little more upon his centre ; or to take an observation, for the 
purpose of finding his latitude. But be seldom goes far 
without a fall ; the ground ever proving " faithless to the 
fuddled foot," 

Sometimes the senses are so blunted, that all external 
impressions are entirely disregarded, and produce no effect, 
and the passions cease to prompt to any action, or to excite 
any emotion. In this case, the blood-vessels of the brain are 
turgid with blood; and all voluntary motion and sense being 
totally suspended, the person is said to be dead drcnk. 

TbD closing scene of such a drama, sometimes forms a 
rich comi-tragic treat. It must, however, be remembered, 
tbat all,o[ even the majority of these symptoms, are not lobe 
expected in the same individual ; although many of them 
may be recognized in different grades. Neither is it to be 
inferred, that this series of symptoms is invariably observed 
in the order of succession in wbicb it here appears. From 
the state of increased hilarity, to the delirium of drunkenness, 
the shades of intellectual aberration are very numerous; and 
the phenomena, in diQerent individuals, and even in the same 
person at different times, are exceedingly variable. 

When (be physical phenomena which attend this series of 
changes, from sobriety to stupor, are examined, we cannot 
wonder at the serious consequences which must ensue from 
such a perturbation of the various functions; where the 
nervous and vascular systems are thrown into (be most wild 
and tumultuous confusion. 

In a fit of drunkenness, the action of the heart is inordi- 
nately excited ; and the blood is driven through the system 
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witli grant violence, ns is evinced by the florid swelling of • 
the face — Hie lurgescence of the vesseia of iLe neck and J 
temples. Tlial tbe first effects of intoxiralion, are to destroy I 
the equal and itniforni disfrtbution of the blood, is a fact, ofij 
which auy one may satisfy himself, by observing the ] 
contracted features, and diminished temperature, of a person 1 
in the confirmed stage of intoxication, previous to complete I 
ineensibilify. 

Nausea lowers the pulse — contracts the small vessels,*! 
and is frequently accompanied with trembling and coldj 
perspiration. So long as it lasts, it diminishes the action, aniT 
even the general powers of life. Vomiting, on the contrary, 
rouses rather than depresses— puts to flight all the preceding 
symptome,and restores the system to itself. Vomitings is the 
best thing that can happen to a tipsy man. When thej 
stimulus produced by the intoxicating agent is slight, th^j 
effect is confined to nausea; if beyond this, the uauseaT 
becomes retching ; and ultimately, the retching is changed] 
to romiting. Each may exist separately, because each is j 
produced by a greater or less inversion of the peristaltic j 
motion of the stomach and oesophagus. Every effort or 
vomiting necessarily incurs temporary fullness in the blood J 
vessels of the head. 

The hiccup so frequently attendant upon drunkenness, '1 
is a spasmodic action of the diaphragm (midriff) and ihej 
respiratory muscles, excited by irritation of the stomach,] 
This symptom comes on, when the stomach is too much londed, 
either with solid food, or drink : hence its frequency among 
infants who are over-fed. Hiccup frequently subsides, and 
after a while again appears. This is produced by something 
arresting the attention. The action ceases, if the brain is ' 
disqualified for the impression. 



DiarrhfEB may be produced by any thing lliat IrritatcB 
and exciles lite muscular fibres of the iotestjoal canal to 
inordinate action, which occasions frequent contractions, aud 
speedy expulsion. Occasionally, however, it may be pro- 
duced from the loss of muscular contraction, ivhicb sometimes 
extends to the sphincters of the bladder and rectum, et ebrius 
improvUo mhgit, et ahum, exonerat. The more the urinary 
secretloQ is augmented, the less inebriation ia produced. 
Some persons make pale urine iu great quantities. 

The skin glows, and the beat of the body is increased 
by the more energetic action of the whole glandular system. 
There is reason to believe, that much of the intoxica- 
ting principle is carried aS by perspiration. Perhaps, we 
might in this way account for the sudden increase of intoxi- 
cation which takes place on going out into the cold air. The 
noise, or gurgling, often heard in the bowels, arises from 
extricated and erratic wind. 

In the beginning of Intoxication, there is a disposition to 
sleep, but this is chased away by the excitement of external 
circumstances, as noise, light, business, or by the exertion of 
the will. 

In the (irst and second stages, the pupil of the eye in 
oflen much dilated, but afterwards, it sometiines becomea 
contracted, almost to a pin*s point. If vomiting come oD, 
the pupil will generally begin to act. In complete intoxi- 
cation, the pupil is oflen exceedingly contracted; and there 
muot be a doubt, but thatindividualsare, occasionally, most 
3verely and evenfatully treated fur compression of the brain, 
hen rest, or, it may be, the stomach-pump, is all that i« 
wanted. 

When the brain has been roused into n state of intense 
excitation, the general* nervous influence ia conseiiuentlj 



augiiietiteJ, and the muscular aclions are more develwptdJ 
and more energetic. By the internal pleasurable sensalioiiw 
the organs of sense are more forcibly excited to actjuii, 
Tlie taste is rendered more acute: (he (siate of the saliv 
L vhich in general, is not attended to^ becomes perccptible^l 
B< imd he complains of a bad taste in tbe mouth. The hearing ii 
f fiequeotly more acute. A drunken man often complain 
[ surrounding smells, which are not perceptible to otlie| 
i people. The touch, or sense of pressure, is rendered moc^ 
I »cute ; the inebriate conceives the bed to vibrate, and is fear-j 
I ful of falling out of it. From the faculty of volition being 
[ gradually impaired, proceeds the instability of locomotion— 
I the inaccuracy of perception — and the inconsistency of idet 
I Drunken men also sometimes suppose they see trees, an<S 
I Qtber objects; according to that which Solomon sailh to th^ 
I drunkard, " thine eyes shall see strange visions and marvel J 
i lous appearances." Inebriates well remember tbe singula! 
1 .shapes which things assume, in the evening, or about twilight J 
L-For instance, a cow sometimes seems magnified to ten > 
L^elve times ils natural size, like some of the Brobdignaj 
Lcattle, described by Swin. Or, 



" Ot noontide lug, or Eoblia grim," 

The tears are sometimes secreted in great quantity, am 
dribble through the nose, so as to keep up a sort of dropping* 
well from the nasal architecture. His pockct-handkerchiei 
(Ibe Scotch say nose-napkin) is inconstant request. This 
abundant efflux of the tears, I would, in all humility, I 
leave to introduce into out symptomology, under the term a 
nasal diarrhaa. 

Dmniia. Tbe phenomena vary accoi'ding to the drinlu 
taben. Thus intoxication from drinking porter, or oliiecl 
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maU liquore, which cuntain a iiarcotlc substance (as hops or 
oilier vegelables), logellier with mucli mucilaginous matter, 
Hiid which rofjuirc to be drunk in large quantities, is gen- 
erally accompanied wilh more stupor ihan inebriation from 
wine, or distilled spirits. The same may be said of ilie 
heavier wines, as compared wilh the lighter, or those which 
contain carbonic acid gas. In drunkenuesis produced by 
beer, especially adulterated beer, the ideas are less brdlianl 
than when the inebriation is produced by wine. What 
Poet Would think of prefacing his sonnet with porter? 
Ferocity is the produce of drunkenness from ardent spirits. 
Occasional violence, is the result of accidental intoxication 
from spirits : habitual and confirmed brutality, is the conse- 
quence of their daily use. As ferocity is the produce of gin, 
whisky, rum, or brandy, so is heavy stupidity the olTspring 
of porter am) ale. I am uot speaking of an occasional 
debauch, bnt of habitual soaking. Spirits raise the passions 
in rebellion against the judgment. It is very well known, 
that an habitual use of any spirit, gives the mind an unfa- 
shionable cast. An occasional tiflT of punch, for instance, will 
do no man any harm : iudeed, amongst the drinkers of punch, 
1 have known some of the most good-tempered creatures 
that ever squeezed a lemon. 

Such a variety of substances possessing the inebriating 
principle, we are naturally led to ask, what this principle is ? 
To answer this question is no such easy matter. Cliemis- 
try lias not, as yet, solved the problem. Neither <loes 
Physiology unfold lo ns, in a manner quite satisfactory, in 
what way the inebriating principle acts upon the nerves. 
Upon a first glance, it would appear, that in all intoxicating 
agents, there is one single element, diffused in common, 
throughout the whole. But a very little reflection is suf- 
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Bcienn^raviwie us, that BUch is by no means tbe < 
We do not, as yet, know, why a man under the influence of 
one liquor, will ferment into merriment; — umler a seconH, 
sparkle with repartee;— and under a third, froth with 
declamation. Chemical ins;eniiity, it is true. Las woven for 
UB a philosophical web, but it is too frail to endure the touch. 
A man must by experience, try to hit upon the liquor thatj 
tallies with htm. 

Quantity. Intexication and quantity are, it is true, 
tilings of very indefinite relation : there may be men of two 
bottles, and meu of five. One man cannot keep the command 
of bis bead, nor his senses clear and unembarrassed, with the 
e mat lest portion. Pope said, that to him a single glass 
a debauch. Whilst Sheridan could take any quantity, Tfa^, 
difTerence, in this respect, between these twomen is curidudj 
indicative of the great differences to be met with, 

lu the Year 1805, ou the day when the very animate) 
debate took place upon the celebrated Tenth report of Iha 
Commiisioner a of Haval Inquiry, it will be remembered, that, 
in the course of this debate, Mr. Sheridan made one of the 
finest speeches ever delivered by him, alike remarkable for 
Jteenness of argument and brilliancy of nit; and this under 
le influence of a potation, which would wholly have deprivo 
ed most men of their faculties. Under the influence of 1 iquor, 
Sheridan possessed not merely the spangles of wit — but the 
bullion also. Another person whose conversation was the 
efflorescence of a mind loved for its luxuriance, could do tbs 
came thing, viz. Pitt. The celebrated Burke 
in the habit of refreshing himself by draughts of hot wati 
as the no less celebrated Pitt by potations of wine. 

Society. Society induenccs the phenomena of drunk- 
euneGe. In low company, the symptoms difii^r from tbow 
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irougbt fortb in tlierompany of one's superiors. 
Dot sooD made drunk if ladies are present : fae is careful that 
no lieediess expression stray out of the mind's secret 
idclosure. He knows also that a drunkard is considered b/ 
the Indies, as the bore par excellence, and that if he gets 
mellow, it is ten to one, but he will contrive, ere long, 
to drill a hole in his manners. lathe company of his fellow 
men, he dashes out, at once, upon his subject, without any 
preamble or peroration, and if he has any of the fool in him, 
always makes a point of displaying it upon these occasions. 
Bu t the presence of ladies, puts a diHerent complexion on the 
face of alfairs. He is reserved — seems to sit upon thorns — 
frequenlly changes his position in the chair — seems fidgelty— 
and will twist and twinge himself in many ways. He shakes 
ills head, but seldom shakes much sense out of it. When 
an inebriaie strays into the presence of ladies, he may be 
compared to some wild animal, who has got into the garden 
of (he fabled Ilesperides. 

In the first stage of intoxication, some men are inclined 
f o be exceed ingly amorous, and are disposed to breathe " soft 
nothings" into the earof any listening fair. This is the case 
with some, who never shew any such disposition at any other 
lime. Many, who when sober, evince the greatest sangfroid 
upon the subject, are, when flushed with wine, by no means 
averse to a little amorous dalliance. Nothing like a modicum 
of wine, for quickening dullness into sentiment ! 

Health. luebriatiou is modified by the bodily health 
of the person at the time of drinking. It is very clear that 
liquor must have a different effect upon a man in rude health, 
from what it would have upon him were he ever so slightly 
indisposed. Many, if not most drunkards are Dyspeptics; 
«iid a dyspeptic person is a perfect thermometer: a fit of 
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I |iB%ion — a change of the wind— a sliglil delKtucb— or I 
most trivial circutngtaticc, puts liiiii all wrong— quite i 
screws him. A nian whoilrinkB after a long taboriousjourneyf 
' will not be affected in the same manner, as if he had beel^ 
confined to the house for several days. These instancei 
might be maltiplied ad iafiaittim. 

Mind. The tuind has the power of controlling tfail 
} Rjmiptomsof Intoxication. A piece ofgood news, will chang^^ 
' Ae symptoms at any time. Unwelcome intelligence will do 
L the same thing. Mental agitation may mask, or even prevent, 
' (be common exhilarating eflects of wine, at (he time ; and in 
' this way, men are induced, and indeed enabled, to taken 
I dian under ordinary circumstances. 

AoB. A youth just arrived in the warm latitude d 
twenty-two, would not be affected in the same way, by thJB 
same wine, as the octogenarian. The bodily and mentafV 
powers are, at those periods, differently excited. In youth, 
enthusiasm runs away with the judgment, and poor common 
\, which should be a constant guest, is rarely invited to 
the banquet. In youth, wiue is thought a fountain ofm 
delight. Hopes arise before them like bubbles before qfl 
stream; as quickly succeeding one another, as superficial;" 
snd as vain. But matters are not on the same side of the 
balance when the thoughts have been mellowed by years, 
or when misfortune has fixed its broad arrow upon him ;—:J 
when the enchantments of fancy have ceased, and the phan^^ 
loms of delight dance no more about him. 

Stomach. The stomach being full or empty tnodifiei 
the phenomena. Hence all men know that liquor taken! 
befuie dinner, takes a much stronger hold upon a man, than ' 
if titken after dinner, or in the evening. That the effects of 
liquors are difierent when a man is in a state of inanition, from 
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wliat lliev ai'« wI'L'ii in a slnle of repletion, is a fact so well' 
kno^vii, that it iieeil not liere be dwelt upoii. Drunkards 
know AiIl well, tbat morning; drinking the soonest disarms 
tlif rn of reoGon, and is the sliurtest way to stifle tbeir wits. 

Habit. The operation of all descriptions of ingesta, is 
llioitt remarkably modified by habit. The power of habit 
over on r sensations and voluntary tnotioDs is manifest. It is 
also great over the orn^anic functions. It is a general law, 
that the effectsof a stimulus diminish, the more frequently 
it is applied, and vice versa. But if a stimulus is applied so 
energetically as to leave the sensibility heightened, especially 
if to the point of inflammation, its subsequent power is greatly 
increased. Immense quantities of liquors can be borne, if 
applied gradually, but if the increase is rapid, the sensibility 
of the stomach may become so great, that a single glass will 
scarcely be borne. 

Numerous other circumstances might be mentioned, each 
of which has the power of modifying the symptoms of 
Iiitoxicaiion. For instance, a person would be sooner intox- 
icated in a dark room, than in a very light apartment. A 
man will be sooner intoxicated if he talks much; the hip — 
hip— bip, hurra, is accounted by the bon vivani, as equal to 
apiutofwioe. The season of the year modiJies the pheno- 
menn. The Climate also makes a diiference. 

Previously to quilting this part of the subject, it may, 
perhaps, be right to mention, that there is still another hetle 
matter, which occasionally makes some slight changes in the 
phenomena. This is, the reckoning. Sometimes this trijlitig 
matter,this short but pathetic oration, has astonishing influence 
upon the symptoms. Rabelais calls the moments in which 
a reckoning is mentioned, the most melancholy of our lives. 
But I know not, whether he is to be accounted much of a 
judge. 



TEMPERAMENT. 

The symptoms just traced, are (hose most commonly 
met witb, but it is eseential lo state, that these are endlesdy 
diversified by the temperament of each individual 
other words, by the mode or aptitude of the living frame tai 
be affected by stimuli. Boundless varieties of passion and 
understanding are combined with one another. In this point 
of view, temperaments are almost as numerous as faces; 
aince the mental and bodily constitution of no two 
['precisely alike in every particular. There are some idii 
■yncrasies so singular and incredible, that nothing hnl 
unimpeachable testimony could sanction our belief in their 
existence. The doctrine of the temperaments is not yet well 
understood. For my present purpose, it may, perhaps, be 
BufHcient to mention, that each individual, in virtue of his 
organization, has his own peculiar character. Man is not n 
I passive being, equally susceptible of all impressions. His 
I dispositions are innate, and it is not to accidental impressions 
r received through the medium of the senses, or furnished bj- 
education, that heis indebted for those imperious propensitti 
profound sentiments, and remarkable talents. I shall, 
(his place, confine myself to the four orders of terape' 
■ments most commonly received, which are those founded by 
[Galen, and adopted by Blumenbach. 

The jan^uinfouj temperament is excited most readily, 

but slightly. 
The melancholic, is excited slowly,but more permanently, 
The choleric, is excited readily and violently, 
The phlegmatic, is excited the most slowly of all, am 

indeed with difliculty. 
Forall useful purposes these orders are sufficiently com- 
prehensive. Yet they occa&ioually differ, on the one band, 
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ly amaag themselvt 
fio many points of resemli lance, that iheir classificnlion can- 
Hot but be somewhat arbitrary, 

DIFFERENCES 

IN 

DISPOSITION AND CHARACTER. 

LoQBACiTT. As to talk^^ there are, at least, as many 
varietiesas of tulips, and suitably (o classify llieni, would 
require nothing Itss than the talents of an Ethical LinuiKU^. 
No symptom is so generally present as talkativeness. It 
occurs ill every temperament except the phlegmatic. Intox- 
ication confers vivacity, as well as a kind of artificial genius; 
hence persons who at other times are sufficiently taciturn, 
are, when warmed by wine, exceedingly communicative. 
Wine lifts a man's Intellectual faculties, as well as his feelings 
of enjoyment, above their ordinary level. If thinking is ibe 
natural key to the tongue, wine is, surely, a picklock. 
But the tongue frequently runs counter to the wit, and as 
speaking without thinking, is much the same thing as shoot- 
iug without taking aim, we may learn why drunken men'a 
remarks are called random ikois. Those, who with Plato, 
think an orator a dangerous member of a commoDWealtfa, 
must, I presume, mean a drunken orator. Were the efforts 
uf this species ofeloquence to be valued like diamonds by the 
rubes of their magnitude, what a transcendent price must be 
fixed upon them! 

BoAsTEits. As drunkenness fans the latent sparks of 
pride into flame, and induces a man to fancy himself a 
more exalted personage than be really is, we hear the 
niost ludicrous boastings. An inebriate is fond of being the 
fugle^man of the party; and as self-love soars above pru- 




{)encp, lie gets into hi« "altitudes." Few Barctiniiali 
remember that portion of ethics which foi')>ifls seir-ooinmeiiv.. 
ilation, declaring it to be an ill-favoured solecism in gooi 
manners. 

Wit and Humocr. Wit is promoted by a certaii 

degree of intoxication, whicli prevents the exercise of liial 

altention which is necessary for inrention in matters 

science. Some men in the tirst stage of intoxication, talk' 

iacessantly, but their stock of ideas being soon expended, 

the river dwindles into a rill. Others, possess by nature. 

Biicb a perpetual tide of excitement, that their spirits seldom 

or never seem to ebt>, and during vinous excitement the 

propensity to verbal merriment is irresistible. A man who 

tias a vigorous fancy coupled with extensive knowIedgCi 

I iidornsevery little incident from the ever-ready wardrobeof his 

I fency. He scatters merriment at random — provokes the moat 

' imconlrollable laughter — and we cannot help but feel the 

I full force of the archery of wit. Bnt excess muddies the 

' best wit. TIiG genuine humourist has a fine oiliuess iu bis 

' disposition, which smooths the waves of passion as they rise. 

I His passions sit upon his face in ready array, and when in bis 

I happiest vein of pleasantry, he is the very cream of good-tem- 

k -pered jocularity. A man of false humour, ridicules bolb 

I friends and foes indiscriminately; for, having but small 

I talents, he is obliged to be merry where he can, and not where 

, he should. Nearly-allied to this, is that species of cracks 

I brained wit, whicli hesitates not to sacrifice a friend at tfae 

[ drine of a jest. Of such a man, it is no extravagaot 

I arithmetic to say, as was said of Yorick, that for every ten 

jokes he gets an hundred enemies. Bitter jests require to be 

alloyed wiih a due degree of obliquity in the mode of attack«| 

The whims and bufToonerien of some humorous men. in ibej 
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first and second stages of intoxication, are so truly ludicrous, 
that to be grave "exceeds all power of face." Be tbe epeii- 
ing ever so long protracted, tbere is still to be beard tbe 
cbackle of some stauncb votary of fun, who is determined, 
at whatever cost, to bear away tbe palm of drollery. 

Dullness. Some men of sober babita wben drunk, 
have the same kind of stupidity about them, that an babitual 
drunkard has when he chances to be sober. In certain 
constitutions, wine seems to produce no pleasurable emoliuus ; 
and if drunk in any quantity operates rather as a direct 
narcotic, and, instead of hilarity, occasions only stupor. His 
body is a miry way where the spirits are beclogged and can- 
not pass. Tbe brains of such are not, even in sobriety, very 
pellucid. Tbe little that be speaks is "stale, flat, and 
u n prof! lab 1 e ;" he seldom makes use of any words, except 
the monosyllables Yes and No. He sits quietly in his chair, 
and half-bears what, did be hear the whole, he would but 
half-understand. A thought when strained through his brain, 
comes so near to nothing, that what it was at first, nobody 
can tell.* A few phlegmatic men are improved a shade or 
two by intoxication; it improves them as bottling does 
small beer, which then becomes brisker without growing 
stronger. Is it not a sign thegrouudwasdrywhentheeffect 
of a shower is hardly seen ? 

Qdarbelsome. Whilst one man, wben intoxicated, 
becomes jocose, good-tempered, and as merry as a grig, 
another is rendered noisy and quarrelsome. To make some 
hot-tempered men drunk, is as nearly as can be, the same 



' Be bcale bii pMe, uid tancisi nil will come ; 
Knock u be will, tberc'a nobody »i home. 
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Ifiing as firiug a train. Two or tbree people of this temper- 

ameDt, assembling too^etlier, are able to foini a scetie of " nioel 

admirable disorder." Tliis seldom bappeiis in tbe first slage, 

but at a more advanced period, wben all restraint has been 

withdrawn, and when excess haeproduced wanton jeering, and 

given "indecent language birth." Drunkenness by giving 

1 man an exalted opinion of his own merits, induces him, 

[ naturally enough, the more readily to conclude himself 

I injured. Hence, an acrimonious warfare is instantly waged ■ 

L upon chimerical points of honour, and the combatants on both I 

I «ides are more desirous of victory than truth. Upon thesQ I 

[ occasions, the prudent man will always retire ; aiid iu so \ 

I doing he will follow the advice of Pythagoras, who admon>> 

I bbes us " when tbe wind rises, to worship the echo." It is 

I'best to take wing, wben imaginary provocations are resented j 

I with all the violence of rudeness ;— 

When one loo] lolLa bU loagae out at aoather, 
Aui itiiikca bli etaptj oadtlle at bis biaiber. 

DnTDSN. 

When we recollect that in intoxication the ideas flow with 

I more than usual rapidity — that, all restraint being removed, 

I these are uttered with astonishing volubility— that where 

I ^ucb is said, all cannot be good, nor perhaps, correct, we are 

I not surprised that quarrels should be attendants upon 

drunken revels. And when we consider, that coupled with 

I nil this, there is a great propensity to muscular exertion, it is 

I no wonder if drunken squabbles should, occasionally, be 

accompanied with harder things than words, and that tbe 

knuckles should have tbe honour of finally settling the dis- 

puled point. The combatants in drunken " sprees" usually 

terminate tbe matter in this way ; — 

Aoilcirrjr in eanluiuani»f Uiaslrall, 
A saliifaclor; receipt in lall. 
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The warm-hearted IriBhnian fights before he i 
the wary Scotchman reasons before he fights— the polite 
Englishman is not very particular as to the order of prece- 
dence, but will do either way to accommodate. 

Peevishness. Intoxication renders some men testy, 
waspish, pettish, or peevish. Thefrank ingenuouscandour 
of sobriety is changed for qualities diametrically opposite. 
He is discontented with every thing and every body. 
He blames his friends without any cause; or fly-blows 
& worthy neighbour's reputation. He is ready to snap 
and snarl at every remark made by his companions; 
and sometimes purposely misconstrues every word addressed 
lobim. If when sober he dabbles a little in politics, he 
when intoxicated expresses himself discontented with the 
Government, and too often gives utterance to the most ran- 
corous expressions. 

He freti within, rrottaRlreuoo al 1)» month, 

kad tborna il Uiraugh h» leelb. 

Dhvdkn. 

PosiTivEKESs. Some men are exceedingly stubborn 
and positive when intoxicated. Whatever they advance, they 
will not swerve from, although they well know, that the 
position is not tenable. It is in vain to reason with them : 
they will not budge a hair's breadth. Such men usually 
make a great noise, and possess little information. Like 
narrow-necked bottles, the less tbey have in them, the more 
noise they make in pouring it out. Some men in this class are 
eternal talkers; they tire their hearers with endless distinc- 
tions, and prolong a dispute without any advantage, by 
attempting to prove that which never was denied. Some- 
times these sedentary weavers of long tales, slumber between 
rtioaght and thought, till the conversation seems like 
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a suit )D Chancery. They tell a Elory in a drawIS 

way, 

tiooa dall and dry, 



Musical. Bacchus was regarded by tbe Athentai 
I not only aa tbe God of wine, but of song- also ; and it most' 
e confessed, that his Jbllowers, in their cups, have been much 
inclined to singing ever since. Old songs are, in reality, what 
a popular writer has termed them, tbe "music of the heart." 
If a man can sing well, his good footing in a party is secured. 
The Phrenologists have discovered the organ of tune : and 
it is by no means improbable, that most inebriates may have 
the barrel-organ pretty fully developed. 

Parsihoniovs. It is not often that a miser is drank at 

bis own cost ; but he has no objection to a cbirping: glass, 

provided another person is to pay tbe piper. Not a drop of 

liis vintage will be give. His wine, like bis sympathy and bis 

money, is kept under trusty lock and key for his own nse 

' only. I bavesomewberereaduf amiserwhorelisbed aglasB 

dearly, but who seldom indulged on account of tbe great 

[ expense. On ibe day set apart for a debauch he invariably 

' dined with "Duke Uumpbrey." He had two good reasons 

' for this: in tbe first place, the dinner was saved, and eecoodly, 

I baving no solid food upon his stomach it was sooner excited. 

, Xhus a greater impression was made with less wine. A miser 

always imagines that there is a certain sum of money that 

will hit his heart to the brim. 

Philosopher. After drinking, the grave philosoplm 
himself becomes convivial, lays aside his severe demeanour, 
and applauds the jest and song. Learned men often unbend 
in society, and a few evince for tbe glass a more than 
Platonic affection. The mo£t rigid amongst ihem, when 
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melted by tlie magic of the bottle, tvill gambol, frisk, antl 
spin about with tbe celeriiy of a te-tutum. U hen iheir 
frigidity of inanner becomes thawed by the warinih uf llii' 
liquor, their "lungs begio to crow like Chaiilirleer." U is 
a rich treat to listen to learned men, in the first stage <if 
intoxication. One displays all the flowery columns of litera- 
ture; — another hurls at your head the whole mass of (lie 
Ency clop red ia. Yet a clerer man finds that when under the 
influence of wine, like mortals less endowed, his Minerca 
wears a cap and bells. 

Kaonledge, nben nladoni 18 Im viMk Id gaidt ba, 
Ib like a headslrong borae, tbal Ibrowslbe rider. 

Some men, when intoxicated, are exceedingly anxious 
to be thought learned, although they may have obtained no 
palms inthe academic race. Such a man would be delighted, 
fihonid you happen to mistake his head for a pdgrim's wallet 
of erudition, lie wanders from subject to subject, with great 
volubility, lie fancies himself equal to any thing. No 
author (oo difficult for him lo translate with facility. He can 
interpret with accuracy a Runic inscription, and is a dab-hand 
at deciphering the hieroglyphics on an Egyptian Papyrus! 
It maybe,too, that his knowledge of languages, as well as of 
other matters, is, after all, of the most portable description. 

Sensibility, No temperament exhibits a greater 
variety of phemomena during inebriation, than the tempera- 
ment of sensibility. It is in those persons that the passions 
have the fullest sway, and in whom the most marked alter- 
nations of cheerfulness and gloom are apt to prevail. 
Persons whom nature has endowed with the power of gilding 
a distant prospect with the rays of imagination, are usually 
of this temperament. They possess a sort of moral alchymy, 
which transforms the dull routine of every-day existence 



I into romance. When uotlcr the influence of the jnicA oF IIh 
g^-npc, H EorE of Elysium opens round the soul. The norM 
presents nolhing but flattering visions ofhappinessand pros 
perily. Bnt " ih' enthusiast fancy waa a truant ever," II n 
in this elevattun of the heart and the fancy—it is in (hi 
agreeable frenzy, that is raised that soflt tumult of the soul; 
and that vehement enthusiasm, in which consist both thi 
fascination and danger of wine in persons thus conslitulei 
Yet there are some persons of this temperament in whoi 
' wine produces no cheering influence whatever. 

Melarcholv. Some individuals of great sensibilttj 
I are quite melancholy when under the influence of wtni 
Generally speaking, they are most worthy, kind heartei 
' mortals. Their conversalinn is commonly half-gossipin) 
Iialf-senti mental, with » tendency to be lacrymose. Some 
I tlie^e tender hearted souls weep bitterly when intoxicati 
and will drop a tear upon the remembrance of the most 
trifling distress, They are apt to recnl the scenes of limes 
• gone by — of happier days — or, ihe virtues of departed friends, 

In some persons of this class, intoxication always produi 
1 |[Ioomy and dark ideas, and there are a few, who cannot takei< 
1 even a moderate <juantity, without experiencing efiecttipai 
[ fully irritating. 

Contrasts of Character. The phenomena, in sborti 
I Tary in almost endless diversity, not only indiiferent indiv: 
I duals, but in the same individual at different times. Tb* 
ditTerent eflTects of Wine, in men of genius, may be welb' 
exemplified in the persons of Addison and Sir Richard Steele* 
Steele himself tells US what were the effects of wine upon 
Addison "When" says he, "he is once arrived at his pint, 
and begins to look about and like bis company, you admire 
a thousand things in him, which before lay buried. Then 
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you (ItBeerntbe brigfatDess ofhis mini], and the strengtii of 
bis judgment, accompanied witli the most graceriil mirtli. 
inaword,by itsenliveningaid, he becomes whatever is polite, 
JDstruGtive and diverting. What makes him slill more 
agreeable is, that be telle a story serious or comical, with aa 
much delicacy of hiimonr as Cervantes himself." Tliceffecta 
of wine upon .Steele were precisely ibo reverse, Steele in 
ibo early part of the eveuiiig, was the luminary that enlight« 
ened the company; but driiikiu"; glass for glass wilb 
Addison, he soon reached his meridian splendour, began to 
decline, and gradually became heavy and incommunicative, 
while the sun of Addisou arose, cleared by wine from the 
clouds (hat obscured it, and shone most resplendent, Addi- 
son may be compared to a beautiful alabaster vase 
which is only seen to perfection when lighted up from 
within. Addisou when sober (and he was seldom otherwise) 
was remarkably silent; and speaking of his deficiency in 
conversation, used to observe, that with respect to intellectual 
wealth, be could draw bills to a thousand pounds, though 
he had not a guinea in bis pocket. If, before entering the 
House of Commons, he had imbibed his chirping pint, the 
produce of his three celebrated conceptions, would in all 
probability have been something more tangible. Contrasts 
of character, such as Steele and Addison, are as common as 
ihe lights and shadows of a landscape. 

All these temperaments and dispositions, are, occasionally, 
so intimately blended, and merge so insensibly into each 
other, that to draw the line of demarcation is impossible. 

In vixo VERITAS. This celebrated adage ought, I 
presume, to be taken with considerablelimitation. Macntsh, 
in bis"AnatomyofdrunkcnnesB," says "the natural disposition 
may be better discovered in drunkenness than at any olber 
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odero society, life is all a disguise. Evety awn" 

Vffralks iu niasqueradc, and his must intimate friend rery often 

s not know bis real character. Many wear smiles con- 

I ^tanlly upon their checks whose hearts are unprincipled and 

ytreacheroiifj. Many with violent tempers have all theexternal 

l^calmand softness of clarity itself. Some speak always with 

I sympathy, who, at soul, are full of gall and bitterness.. 

F Intoxication tears 06' the veil, and sets each in its true light, 

[ whatever that may be." This is, surely a most cheerless 

I idoctrinc. Why will ihis talented gentleman lessen his 

understanding by stating any such thing 1 la the first stage 

cf intoxication only, is this position true, for in the subsequent 

[ stages the very revenue, I apprehend, makes a nearer appro: 

' unation to the tnitb. If wine tears off one mask it is only to- 

k ,put on another. A drunken man, we all know, is more 

communicative than a milk-sop, but bis natural disposition 

> is quite another matter. Iu the first stage of intoxication, 

when a man is in the company of friends with whom his heart 

I is entwined by all the ties of friendship — when his heart 

. waxeth warm by the vinous glue of good-fellowship, he 

' naturally throws aside all reserve, and may blab that which 

perfect sobriety he only thinks. But when a man 

i ^ drunk, he is himself no more. Intoxication belies him. 

Drink inspires him with thoughts and sentiments foreign to 

his nature, and which in his sober moments he beartilyabhore. 

Drunkenness destroys sense, reason, faith and feeling; — it 

•onfessedly changes all the powers, both moral, physical and 

intellectual. What then becomes of the natural disposition t 

In consequence of the new state of feeling which the stimulus 

induces, the natural disposition is changed, perverted, and 

represented in an unnatural light. The placid man becomes 

irascible— the surly man kind and complaisaDt— the cowa^ 
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brave — and the brave lucrciful or mad, according to tlie 
whim or impulse of Ihe moment, Drunkenness exhibits the 
Trbolemaa from top to bottom in a new and foreign character; 
and the natural disposition, like every thing else, is turned 
topsy-turvy. 

RsOBOD ia man obGcured or nnl obeyed, 

Immedialvly inordinale desires 

Aod upslart piEaioos ralefa ihe govermeat 

From r«s»oa ; and lo serTltude rcdnce 

Uan, 1111 Ibea free. 

PaRADISB tlOST. 

If it be true that "wliat soberness conceals, drunkennoss 
reveals," we migbt reasonably expect to see it illustrated in 
the drnnken revellings of the lower orders of society, whose 
conduct upon those occasions might olTer a true picture of 
tbeir dispositions, since they are not habituated to restrain 
their feelings. Yet even here the position does not bold good. 
Flushed with the fumes of an intemperate goblet, a man is 
prompted to the enunciation of Ihe most extravagant fictions, 
the absurdity of which is not distinguished by the drinker. 
When red-hot witli vertiginous drinking, a person is induced 
to commit deeds at which in his sober moments his heart 
revolts. How, amidst the general confusion of all the func- 
tions — this bouleverscment of all the faculties — the natural 
disposition can remain unchanged, is to me incomprehensible. 

What reliance is ever placed upon a drunken man's 
word? All the world knows that a drunkard's sentiments 
are only lip-deep, and that to put any trust in him, is to lean 
on a broken reed. Few inebriates are eminent for chastity of 
thought; and still fewer famed for the virtue of taciturnity. 
We can learn little or nothing of any man till we have been 
with him in bta familiar privacy, when free from " ceremony's 



away" and Been something; of the cbosen clinniicis in whkb 
his tliougbts and feelings love to travel in liis cooler moments. 
Wine assuredly is a wonderful compound of contrary 
qualilicB ;— a stimulant and sedative— -au incentive to virtui 
and vice. It is the whip whicb causes togging; life to ji 
OD more speedily, perhaps, more merrily. Whot is thi 
t native gusto and disposition of him, who under the infl 
[.champagne is lively and volatile — crabbed and surly wilkj 
I port — and with ardent spirits ferocious? To this questii 
I few people seem to be well provided with a reply j and tj 
I more than suspect, that the majority of mankind are prell; 
I much in the i^ame dilemma. It is any thing but easy 
f decipher the true character of a drunken man. 

Of the various shades and divisions of intoxication tber^] 

I IB, in fact, an almost endless diversity. VVe can scarcely 

■ credit that such apparently trivial diHerences can, by any 

I possibility, produce such great variations in the phenomenal 

I Vet so it is: and any person may, by a very little reflection, 

I Mitisfy himself that no two men are aflected in a manoer 

I precisely similar, nor even the same man at all times. We 

"Q hardly believe that, whilst one man, when intoxicated, 

I retains his faculties so as to give life to the revel, and 

Dsaits his intellectual banquet to the people with whom 

f Converses, aiiulher when in ihe same condition, sieins tu bav^ 

k (rigorific torpor encroaching upon his veins, and 

liudei'stand bim the less, the longer we bear him. Whilst oi 

F man keeps up an uninterrupted stream ofjocutarily, 

is obliged to continue his talk when his meaning is speut*^ 

harass bis imagination in quest of thought— and attempt lo 

raise merriment without images. That which tooue maabe^ 

comes asouTceoftedium, by another is converted into a subject 

of llie most lively interest. Under vinous excitement, one 
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will thread the thorny mazes of science, or llie noirery 
path of polite literature, whilst to a second, wine h barely 
sufficient just to muddle his faculties, and iu a ttiird, pro- 
duces semi-delirium. The style of some men is like a convex 
mirror, it scatters every ray which falls upon it, and sparkles 
in whatever position it is viewed : the style of others, is like 
a concave mirror, it sheds no general brilliance, but its light is 
concentrated into oue focus. When slightly intoxicated, one 
persou is never tired of breaking a lance with an opponent, 
whilstasecoud at any other time knows not half so well, how 
to soften a negative, or euhancea kindness. Men are to be met 
with, who are never so much at home — never so luminous— so 
ad rem, as when excited by wine, and in the company of some 
esteemed rrony. Yet no position in which a man can be 
placed has ruptured so many friendships. Ag:ain,someinen 
drink themselves into good spirits, and are figuratively and 
literally happy; whilst others become penitent in their cups, 
and keep up a confessioual hiccup till they fall asleep. 
Why ail these changes take place, and in such various gradi^ 
tions, seems as ditBcuIt to solve as the riddles of the Sphinx. 
The rationale of this state has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Of these singular changes we are, in truth, as 
ignorant as of the inhabitants of the Georgium Sidus! 
It is a damper on ihe march of inlellect. Science is at 
fault; and theories melt at the phenomena. We have but 
a few faint glimmerings to direct us. But, indeed, every 
problem which involves the phenomena of life, is unavoida- 
bly embarrassed by circumstances so complicated in their 
oature, and fluctuating in their operation, as to set at 
defiance every attempt to appreciate their influence. 



BED-TIME. 



■ Sor dan tbty ciMe iheit eyti 

Void of a bulky cbirgrr near lh«ir llpi, 
Willi whieb, it> oRcD latcrrnplcd sUip, 
Tbeir H jiog blood campcii lo irrlfste 
TbFir drf -fart'd loognea. 






Let ua put him to bed. As regards steep, the effects ol 
liquors upon the eystem, are very different io different 
Some are lulled to repose, — others are rendered fidgetly, 
B, and toss to and fro all the night. In many a throbbing 
I lieadisanerer-railingaccompanimeut. Some sleep tolerably 
L Veil, and have head-ache next morning. Most men are 
L exceedingly thirsty during the night. The habitual dmnt 
i ard, seldom sleeps soundly. Great restlessness is a common 
I symptom; and a parched dry tongue — fears — and appr^ 
laensions are his bed-fellows. Although some inebriates 
I biay appear to sleep soundly, it is, strickly speaking, more a 
Jethargy and stupor, accompanied by a dim delirium, than 
healthy sleep. Sleep does not visit the habitual drunkard 
even if he goes to bed sober; nay, such is the force of habit 
and association, that some drunkards can never sleep unless 
Bacc/ii phttus. As the condition of the mind in sleep is modi- 
fied by the occurrences and impressions of the previous day, 
it is not surprising that the dreams (those " children of an 
idle brain") of the toper, should turn upon the roar and noise 
of his Bacchanalian companions. Some sober men, wfaea 
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slightly inebriated, express great anxiety to go to bed, not 
because they are sleepy, but because it seems to them as if 
going to bed would bring them nearer the time of 
getting up ! 

The action of the mind is suspended during sleep, but 
the degree of suspension is extremely various. In dreaming 
some portions of the brain are more or less active — some of 
the mental faculties only sleep or are torpid* The somnolent 
faculties are the will — ^the perception — and the judgment ; 
the wakeful are the memory and the imagination, .The 
exclusion in a considerable degree, of external agents, and 
the suspension, in a great measure, of other faculties seem to 
g^ve greater scope to the operation of fancy. Few inebriates 
sleep on a bed of roses. 



Per I an aich, nod *ap>bla of btn. 



ApTEB A stertorous sleep, or rather stupor, ami wit] 
I Romc a night of fancy-created tempest — the inebriate awakes 
' avitha throbbing bead, parched mouth, qualois of the stomach, 
and qualms of conscience. Wheo arisen from bis bed he 
I reels, for his bead is still giddy — and an indescribable 
I all~over-nest pervades the frame. His bands tremble, he feels 
nausea of the stomach — and if he should romit, he ought to 
feel obliged, and be thankful to bis stomach for the boon* 
Be looks citop-fallen — spiritless — he has " no speculation in 
his eye," and secretly regrets having drunk the supplement- 
al tumbler. Indeed his eyes areas dull as a brace of coddled 
gooseberries. But whither are fled the gay Elysian fieldsf 
Alas ! they have vanished into air — thin air ! Where is now 
the smirk of saucy confidence. Vauished, poor luckless 
wight! with the dear BIysiau fields. Yesterday's repast "was 
B perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets;" — it will be well if tal 
I ^y he can add, " where no crude surfeit reigns." The- 
bottle is now stript of its bewildering fascination,— its treach- 
erous embellishments; — though whilst they lasted, the fact 
that its joysare only fleeting and epbomerat,Derer occupied a 
thought, 

"Ai beuOeebame wi' lades o' 
" TbB minotcs wlDged Iheir w*r 
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The (InKzling visions whic!i yeiiterJay clieateJ his brain 
into a belief of their reality— are no more. He must, lo day, 
be content to feed his understanding willi plain, homely, 
household truths. When the mind once more exchanges its 
transporting visions for the sober realities ofiife, he bitterly 
repents the hallucination under which he was led to travel 
so far into a labyrinth of incongruities; he is constrained, 
however reluctantly, to confess that he has enlightened him- 
self with nothing better than a will-o'-th'-wisp. 

He may, perhaps, be induced, under these circumstances 
to subscribe to the saying of the Scythian philosopher, that 
the Vine has three clusters; the first of pleasure, — the 
secondof drunkenness— and the third of sorrow and repent- 
ance. But sorrow may, perchance, have been the occasion of 
the debauch, and if so he now is informed experimentally of 
the fallacy of all such attempts to wash away troulile. He 
cannot drown, he only dips his sorrow. Sorrow may be 
dipped — nay, it may by repeated dippings be thoroughly 
soaked — but to drown it is quite out of the question. What 
are called heavy, weighty cares have such a confounded 
buoyancy that dip them as wc wdl, they invariably rise 
again to the' surface next morning. But this is uot the 
worst part of the business : — every new attempt to drown 
them, is accompanied with this most provoking addition, — 
that every fresh trial requires more liquor. 

Some lie in bed concocting the surfeit of yesterday's 
debauch ; others lounge away the day ; all firmly resolving 
to he, for the future, more brief in their potations. The 
stomach, head, dress, the whole man, both within and 
without, are in dishabille together. The day is passed in a 
sort of semivital existence. He, who, from whatever cause, 
hag watched through the greater part of the night, will 
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scarcely 6n(] ]iimself able, or disposed if able, to pMMT 

Uii'uugbout the ensuing tiny, ihc regular routine of bodily 

and mental Iieallh. To bis friends the inebriate is a legit^ 

..mate butt for cnltcisni: some consider him an invalid ; a 

j greater number consider him as invalid. He is "knocked 

B4ip"say8 one, meaning, in all probability, tliat be is knocked 

T down. One acquaintance kindly consoles bim by observiu] 

I -ftat he looks as if he were about to " hop the twig-;" — " he' 

[ bespoke" exclaims another. Tlie celibataire must stand 

I this skirmishing willi as much good-humour as be can. 

Those ivho are married bare the endearing consolations of » 

wife, which are, doubtless, upon these trying occasions of 8 

cheering complexion, and after such a bard struggle witb 

nature, must be quite refreshing. I have known a toper_, 

I Mipulatewith his fair "rib," that all slight aberrations 

I conduct which wine might produce, should on no account ImiI 

I made a Cabinet question ! 

When an organ is excited beyond its natural pitch, sneb 
excitement is enevitably followed by a correspondent d^;i«e 
of depression. Inproportion to the strength and duration of 
the excitement, is the degree of depression that ensues; — in 
proportion totfaestimulating influence ofthe inebriating agent 
011 which the pleasurable sensation depends), is the debility 
that succeeds ; — a debility that not only destroys digestian, 
but throws the whole system off its healthy balance. 

Lassitude and fever are the natural result of late hours. 
The functions of the digestive organs languish, or are, for a 
time, entirely suspended. The gastric— intestinal — and b^ 
patic secretions are all deranged, eitherin quality or quantity, 
or both. The balance of the circulation is completely broken. 
Yesterday, the phenomena were those of arffriW excitement: 
to-day, they are changed into those of venous congestion. 
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TTie heart is the centre of motion — and it is, in facl,Boenfee1>- 
)ed by the orgasm, that it is unable to iiuluad llie venous 
system, and the arteries by their own or^nic contractility 
force the blood into the swelling veins. The venous turges- 
cence may easily be observed in the hand, the veins of which 
are loaded with hlood. This condition of the circulation 
bears some analogy to what takes place in old age, when the 
blood to a certain extent leaves the arteries and accumulates 
in the veins. When the large veins in the vicinity of the heart 
are preternatural ly loaded wilb blood, oppression — anxiety — 
and a sense of weight and palpitation are referred to that 
region. An over-accumulation of blood about the right 
auricle and ventricle of the heart, produces violent head-aches. 
The blood in the veins being retarded in its return from thu 
brain, the effect falls upon Ihe brain although the cause is in 
the heart. This, however, only partly accounts for head- 
aches. Some share is to be attribuled to the close sympathy 
existing betwixt the stomach and the brain; and we must 
not overlook the effect of the high mental emotions, which 
■weaken the sensorial vessels by the wear and tear they 
produce. 

In most cases the Bacchanalian does not perfectly re- 
cover himself till about the same time of the succeeding day 
as that at which the inebriation began. Sometimes several 
days elapse before be can be said to stand fairly on the 
i/rmaof established health. The uncomfortable feelings 
of to-day forma striking contrast to yesterday's magic; 
bence the propensity to renew the state of ideal bliss by a 
repetition of the stimulus, a propensity which, if not resisted 
ith stoical perseverance in the beginning, soon settles into a 
confirmed habit. 
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But ibemajurity of mankind who onlj oommtt a di 
I Iwucli occasionally— do iipon these occasions exceed the 
f Iwunds of moderation in eating as well as drinking'. 

The evils of repletion, too, are often aggravated by 
I previous inanition, in consequence of the prevailing j^bionofr' 
i late and large dinners;— a daily alternation of emptiness and 
f oppression neither agreeable to the first dictates of common 
I sense nor common stomachs. The stomach, to be sure, does, 
L occasionally, mark its sense of sucb treatment, — when, af^ 
V vainly struggling to incorporate tbe chaotic mass with wbicli 
1 its Epicurean master bas thought proper to oppress it- 
I takes the liberty to tbrow back its whole contents. This 
I practical mode of inculcating moderation, far more efiectu^ 
n be accoropliGhed by medical precepts, or mere ina- 
L nimate logic. The stomach, by the way, is one of the most 
[ gentlemanly organs iu the body, and so long as it is properly 
I 1reated,conducts itself as such. Ever kind and accommodat- 
: ing, il does its best to amalgamate the heterogeneous com- 
\ pounds with which it is sometimes encumbered. But how 
I can continual outrage be born? By reiterated insults it is 
f Tendered extremely capricious,— and sooner or later, is sore 
'.to revenge itself upon all those who have presumed to trifle 
[with its texture. It may not be amiss to remind some and 
'inform others, more particularly those who eat round tlw 
table, " ab ovo usque ad mala" — that a man is not nourished 
according to the amount which he eats, but in proportion to 
the quantity wbicblie digests. The remembrance of this fact 
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Home, Ibe Anlbor of "Doaglue," who Dccaeionully lived ia iiandoo, 
nied to chI Dolbing for dinuer on s SDDday, but a posched egg. Bj Ibe 
periodical holiday tbuBgivii to Ihe alomBcb, be wu fn&bted to bear Ui* 
luxunci o[ ibe L'apilikl, 
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would mve tlie stomach much needless drudgery — and iLi 
whole tract of the alimentary canal a great deal of unnecess- 
ary trouMe. The gourmand (the road to whose heart is 
down his throat) thinks with the French that digestion is lbs 
stomach's affair, indigestion that of the Doctor. 

As to the habitual drunkard, he generally turns a deaf 
ear to the precepts of the moralist, and counsel falls upon his 
ear "as profitless as water in a seive." Many habitual 
drunkards are early risers: sleep they canuut. The 
morbid thirst, parched lips, and longing for a dram force 
tliem to rise, that they may try to rid themselves of these 
sensations. The stomach has been go long accustomed to 
stimuli that it is never easy without them. As to breakfast 
the inebriate seldom gets any ; or if he does he is sick— and 
the stomach rejects it. But whether he takes breakfast or 
not he is always subject to uausea. One reason for his early 
rising is the knowledge that a breakfast wdl not sit quite 
pleasantly upon the stomach without a cushion : — that cushion 
is a dram. To him the delicious potion has long censed to 
bring back its first enchantments. The morning hangs 
heavily upon him;— he tries to "goad the lingering moments 
into speed" — and is miserable till be gels ouce more 
immersed in the fumes of the vinous or spirituous debauch ! 
The feelings with which a man awakes, whether drunk or 
sober, deternfiae, for the most part, the character of the 
future day. 

There arefew drunkards who do not exhibit r general 
trembling, more especially when they have just awoke from 
sleep. This tremor is more particularly seen in the arms and 
hands ;— but the feet totter, and there is such a flickering and 
t|uiverrng of the lips and moulh, that distinct utterance is 
denied. There is a twitching of the tendinous extremities of 
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the ii)iisclt>8. AW this seems to be the result of debility 
a Wiyru uul nervous energy, wbere the brain has lost all 
power over certain voluntary muscles, and they act indepen- 
denlly of the will. The depressing passioDs alone will some- 
times produce it. Thedrani, or moming'tiip to which the 
toper has recourse, is taken to bring him within the range of 
comfortable feeling. In this way he quells the upbraidings 
of bin stomach, and coaxes it into good temper. This, bow- 
ever, is but too often only the forerunner of one or two more ; 
and these are taken not merely to disperse the uncomfortable 
feelings of the stomach, but to cure the trembling. The 
tremor is certainly allayed by a <Iram: like the spear of 
Telephos it seems to heal the wounds it bad made. The 
method adopted is, however, of all others, that which is most 
calculated to make matters worse ; fur, from the transient 
relief obtained, he is induced to abridge the intervals betwixt 
each cup — aud thus more and mure confirm himself in the 
habit. When a chain of muscular fibres is once excited to 
action, there is a strong tendency in it to repeat the same 
movements ; and a habit of recurrence once formed is diffi- 
cult to break through. 

Such are a few of the phenomena usually attendant 
upon these gastric achievements, which, accompanied as they 
are by such a strong effervescence of the passions, introduce 
a group of corporeal aud mental discomforts, aud not 
unfre()ueDtly make a wide inroad upon the domain of a well- 
regulated mind. In the vigour of health aud youth this 
expenditure is not much felt; but nature is not to be cozened. 
A person in sound health, can require no such excitement of 
bis frame; and by frequently inducing this state of preler- 
natural strength, he must, sooner or later, exhaust the 
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▼ital powers, for there is no imprudence with regard to 
health that does not ^e/A Habitual drunkenness is neither 
more nor less, than to mortgage miserable morrows for nights 
of madness — and to purchase, by ten thousand miseries, 
the privilege of repentance ! 



DIAGNOSIS. 



■ There is nn external character, — an aspect, — a cast 
Coiititennnce,— a tint of eye in the inebriate, even in his 
moments, which stamps him unequivocally. There is 
awkwardness, — a heaviness in his gait. His hand trembles. 
The face is bloated — the cheek pulpy;— but the fulness baa 
a peculiar flabbiuess very different from sound and healthy^ 
fat. Some are sallow, with small red streaks in the cbeel 
but more frequently the face is of a dingy, dirty hue, wliu 
no ablution will remove, even should he wash with 
scrupulosity. The beer drinker is heavy and unweildy — the 
wine bibber has a fine florid complexion, and often that 
blem of beauty a pursed-chin, — The dram drinker lool 
haggard; — has an appearance of ferocity in his countei 
mingled with a dash of despair. An inflamed eye is a coi 
mon attendant. His lips are furry and swollen ; — a thickeni 
lip is considered as a regular index of intemperance. He 
always smacking his lipa, for his mouth is parched and 
clammy. There is an indistinctness in his speech : — his breath 
is fixtid. Whatever may be the physiological mode of 
accounting for it, the fact is no less certain, that most oh 
drunkards are troubled with deafness. When sober he 
dejected; — of a wavering and fickle resolution. He is oft* 
alarmed at trifles;— and even cowardly until he is 
" screwed up" by a dram. 

To distinguish his appearance when in liquor (or ratfaei 
when the liquor is in him) requires no great discriminatingf' 
tact; it seldom being confounded with any other conditioB,. 
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The tottering gait — vacant cpuntenance— droll gestures--' 
faultering tongae — qaivering lip— and slubbering mouth, are 
80 many outward and visible signs. 

A case of Sopor or state of pirofound sleep is sometimes 
met with, where it is extremely doubtful whether the indivi« 
dual is inebriated or not. Soldiers and Sailors are sometimes 
Cband in this state, and, it has occasionally happened, have 
been punished, for what afterwards appeared to have been HP 
4runkenaess at alK Where the cause cannot be leiurned by 
conjectiire from the smell of liquor in the mouth, &c. or the 
point cannot be satisfactorily cleared up, it ia always best to 
]{Qan tpjthebumane side* 



PROGNOSIS. 



Whenever was a Physician requested la (area 
result of drunken habits ? Seldom if ever is such a qaesttbJ 
asked until disease puts a stop to the inebriate's caree 
During the subjection of reason to fancy— he is too apt ( 
imagine, that in his case, no bad consequences are ever Iikelj| 
to follow — that the day of retribution is far distant — or, pel 
haps, he never troubles bis head at all about the matlel 
Medical aid isi^eldum solicited until the invasion of son) 
iu tractable malady which brooks no delay; — when in all pro! 

I liability, a very few weeks, or even days, are pregnant witf 

. life or death; — and when little more can be done than 
loothe the sufferer, and slope the path be is treading;. Neei 

) the sequel be related ? Every day of the drunkard's li£ 
proves the little value be sets upon health — but as soon 1 
ever actual disease assails — hcisfarmoresolicitous to recoT^ 
than other people, and husbands the wasting treasure in pfJ 
portion as its value is no more. 

If, perchance, the opinion of the medical practitiou 

[ should be asked at an early period, he will consider the habln 
as a constitutional disease, the removal or palliation of whicD 
must, as in other diseases, be difficult in proportion to in 
iuveteraey. Various circumstances will necessarily 1 
most materially, to modify the opinion given, and unless tH 
patient himself will set his shoulder to the wheel, Ibe reptfl 
can be by no means cheering. To estimate coiTeclIy the 
prospect cf success is impossible; — inasmuch as experience 
leacbes that the majority will persue their course at all ruks. 
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hy (be cansequences. The man, nevertlieless, 
wLo would hoaeslly undertake lo reclaim himself froin tbia 
mischievous iiabit, and acquire a better, might, provided 
there was no formidable disease to cope with, be assured uf 
-a certain and complete restoration, — the road to health being, 
in that case, as plain as the road lo market. But, unhappily, 
the diseases to wbich the drunkard is most liable, steal upon 
him so silently, thai he is scarcely aware of their approaclt, 
till they have assumed an unmanageable form. An acute 
'disease sounds the toscia at once ;— but not so the local com- 
plaints to which thedrunkard issubjected. Under whatever 
shape disease presents itself, his recovery will, in a great mea- 
sure, depend upon himself. Unless he will submit, and submit 
ingood earnest, to a relinquishment of bis bad habits, all 
attemptsare utterly hopeless. This is the pivot upon which the 
-whole must turn. If be can be recalled from ihe chasing of 
shadows to the study of realities; —if upon tracing the whole 
group of symptoms, it appears that thegeneral or local health 
falls short of actual organic disease; or that the influence of 
excess does not run beyond mere deraugemeiit of function— we 
may safely hold out the prospect of a perfect restoration to 
health. But then to do this is no such easy matter. The inebri- 
ateon his part, being determined to, what iscalled.t^ieAartf will 
seldom submit to any such thing, until he is just hovering on 
the brink ofdisease, and even then will not, perhaps, very 
cordially second anj attempts for his welfare, being naturally 
averse lo avow himself his own executioner; and on the 
(tracti tinner's part, (o determine the period wben functional 
jiasses in<o structural disease is oue of Ihe most ditiicult 
things imaginable, as every scientific man knows full well. 
When a morning glass becomes necessary to banish (he 
laii^UT, sinking, nad tremors of Ihe tippler, Ihe case may be 
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•ettsidereJas far ttdvauced,— and the disease rooted 
babit. 

WLen a coDfiriued toper still follows tbe practice tbougl 
labouring^ under actual disease, we roust utter])' despair 
recovery in such cases, unless the miracles of Medea's caul 
droH should again be wrought on earth. 

Medical aid and kind attention may do much, — Kai 
duly persevered in, the powers of life will rally. Thegenei 
strength will once more return— the muscles become firm- 
the complcxioD brighten ; — the frame of miod will again be 
fitted for better sentiments, clearer views, and stronger 
prehension. 

If, after a judicious system of kindness has been begui 
and well followed up, the inebriate still continues to cling 
his liquor with obstinacy, he necessarily places recovery at 
an immeasurable distance: and there is but too much rei 
to beleive, that in the majority of cases, the habit wiU 
parallel with life itself. 
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HABITUAL INTOXICATION 

rPOM THE 

CORPOREAL AND MENTAL FUNCTIONS. 

Tbc bod; KDd the mind are like a jerkin aad a JerkiDl lloinB,— if 
jou ranple Ibe one, ;ou rnmple the olber. 

All the world knows that drunkards are more subject (o 
diseases than other people ; — inasmuch as, they are not only 
liable to the operation of all the ordinary causes, but volun- 
tarily lay themselves open to others, from which the rest of 
mankind are free. Tbe ultimate eifects, will of course, be 
various in diflbrent individuals. In every man, whether 
vigorous or debilitated, there is some one part or other 
weaker than Ibe rest, which usually fails to resist (he invasion 
of disease. This local weakness, it is natural to suppose, 
will be most likely to manifest itself when the balance and 
harmony of health are disturbed by any general commotion. 
Alcohol, in all its multifarious combinations, (like every other 
diffusible stimulus) has not its operation limited to any particu- 
lar part, but extends ils influence throughout the whole frame. 
Intextcation, by giving an unnatural force to tbe heart and 
arferies, propels ibe blood with great rapidity to every 
part— but in an uneven manner; and a weak part is the most 
tajured, because a preternatural fiuantily of blood is sent to 



H p\tiob but Ill-prepared to bear it. In this way th e key-stone 
of diHeasti is oAen laid. The diseaaes hereafter mentioned, 
sre, in tbe main, tbose to which the druokard is chiefly 
liable. It is not, however, intended to convey tbe impreesiot 
' Abat other complaints herein not inserted, do not frequentln 
fell to the drunkard's lot:— neither is it to be inferred tha|| 
those maladies do not sometimes follow in the train of th^ 
epecies of inebriation called lippUng — which may be termet 
the anant-courieT of drunkenness. Slight deviations from tM 
BUndard of high health are not thought entitled to the nai 
of disease. The first disturbance, then, will generally be i 
some weak organ — and one part of tbe machinery goioi 
wrong draws the rest after it. If I may be permitted i 
employ so homely a phrase, — the worst spoke in the uiktet u 
crack JjTit. 

sm^m^QSk Asm sews££e 

As we form our opinion of every thing by comparison, 
few words in this place upon the functions of the stomaefc 
during health, will not be misplaced. To enter into a detailed 
account of the process of digestion would not only be foreign 
to tbe nature of the present essay — and to the object for wbicb 
the subject is here introduced, — but would also lead 
minute anatomical descriptions which to the general readei 
are worse than useless. Stripped of nil hypothesis the pro^ 
cess of digestion is sufficiently simple— but clearly, yi 
concisely to describe it, is no easy matter. Let me try, Tbs' 
food is, or ought to be, thoroughly masticated in the 
tnoutb, an operation, by tbe way, entitled to much mon 
regard than it nsually lias the good fortune to attract. The 
•aliva plays an important part; — fur besides niodcraling 
thirst,— moistening tbe food in the mouth— and lub^ic^tjng 
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tbe (MUMi^eB ihrongh wbicb it fias to pass— the iDtradoctknt 
of a due ({iiatitily into tlie stomacli is essentia! to health; 
iligestioD. After niasti cation, the food passes through the 
esophagus or (gullet into (he stomach. In fig'iire tbe stomach 
bears a marked resemblaDce to ihe pouch of a bag-pipe — aod 
its substance consists of three principal coats, tbe external 
and internal of which are membranous — and the middle 
muscular. It has two orifices; the left by which the food 
enters is called the cardia ; — the right through which it 
passes iulo the bowels is called the pylarus. From the inter- 
nal surface of the stomach is secreted that wonderful fluid 
called the gastric juice, which is the most active menstruum 
we are acquainted with in nature, and whose solvent power 
isirresistahle. Aided by (he saliva, — increased heal, — and 
the motion of the stomach whose muscular fibres press the 
aliment on all sides, and perform a slight trituration, the 
gastric juicesofteus, — macerates,— and converts thefoodinto 
a bland, pulpy substance called chyme. That portion of 
tbe food which is in immediate contact with the stomach, 
is first acted upon, and in this way the whole mass, layer 
aflerlnyer, is formed into chyme, which by the muscular power 
of the stomach is gradually propelled towards the pylorus, 
and is eventually pushed into the first bowel called the 
duodenum- From Ihe experiments of Dr. Prout, it would 
appear, that the chyme passes through ^^pylonts, in layera 
as it is formed,— and that as soon as one portion is ready it is 
presented to Ihe pylorus, and passed into the duodenum without 
wailing until the same change has pervaded the whole. 
Thus the pylorus possesses a discriminating tact— and it has 
been facetiously remarked that it is a sort of lieveniie-OSicer, 
whose duty it is to take good care that nothing pass 
unexamined which by the law of nature has the appearance 
of being contraband. 



In tb« duodmoM tlie cbyiue meets, and ia iDtinMtdjr 

incorporated with ttie bile which flows from the liver and 
gfal] -bladder, and also with the fluid which is secreted by 
th« pancreas. By the combined agency of these fluids the 
Butritive, ia separated from the useless and excrementitioa^ 
part. The nutritire portion becomes by this additional 
operation, more animalized, and is, in fine, transmuted into ft 
rich milky nutriment called chyle. This issoon absorbed, or 
drunk up, by the mouths of thousands of minute vessels 
called lacieals with which the whole internal surface of tbe 
upper intestines is studded. The whole of these vessels 
gradually unite, and at length terminate in one common trunk, 
denominated the thoracic duct, by which the different streams 
thus collected are carried into the torrent of the circulatioD. 

Id order then, to effect a healthy digestion of the food 
Mlowing circumstances are necessary : — 

1. A free mixture of saliva with the food in the mouth. 

9, A certain degreeofbeat of the stomach. 

3. Accrtain quantity of healthy gastric jnice. 

4. Tbe natural peristaltic motion of (be slumach, 

ft. Tbe pressure of tbe coDtracliou and relaxation of tb< 
abdominal muscles and diaphragm. 

Id tbe general outline thus given, tbe reader will per- 
ceive that no notice whatever is taken of the gplecn, vulgarl; 
nailed ^e iieeet-bread, for this simple reason, its use is not 
known. That it contributes something towards tbe process^ 
of digestion is highly probable, but it is an humiliating truth, 
and well calculated to convey an instructive lesson, tbi 
notwiibstaudiiig tbe lapse of so manycenturies, — and after all' 
our boasted knowledge, there is no man who can step forward 
and tell us what part the spleen takes in the mystic dramti. 
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I sketcli of ibe inntclui 
wltich blood is exlra<-t(!il IVoni I'dOtf, rrum nJiicli it niil lie 
seen lliatUie process at' dio^esltoii, as it ocriirs in the hiiniaii 
labric, isatlhesamc timecliemicnl, — vital, and mechauical : — 
lliatit is not attributsibli; toany one cause alone, but is the 
agregate result of the united whole. Is iliis, ilien, all that is 
necessary to ibo perfection of the blood? No:— ibe blood 
must also receive oxygen from tbe atmosphere, which is the 
result of respiration. The blood, iherefore, contains the 
elements of all ihe secretions;— by its inslrumeutality all 
nutrition is cfTecled, and all injuries repaired. 

Something of the importance of the fuuclion of digestion 
may be inferred from Ihe comparatively central silnation 
assigned, in most animal bodies, for its performance ;— and 
'wben we take into account the universal consent and sym- 
pathy established between the digestive organs and the 
other parts of the body — with all tbe" various ties and nice 
dependancies" its importance is rendered still more apparent. 

Although the whole of tbe process of digestion does not 
lake place in the stomach, yet it must be regarded as the 
chief Jink in tbe great associate chain ; and unless its functions 
are duly performed the whole instrument will in time become 
«o entirely out of tune, that no hand, however dextrous, can 
draw from it a single harmonious note. If I mistake not, it 
was Lord Bacon who thought the stomach of sufficient im« 
portance to be entitled the/o(Aer of the family ; — and in truth, 
be was right, for when it becomes incapacitated for the due 
performance of its duties — there is soon strange confusion in 
4b« household. 

The deleterious influence of ardent spirits is chiefly 
shown on the stomach-liver— brain — and nerves; — but as 
might be expected, it is on the digestive organs that the 
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r drunkenness fall 
soon destroys the regularity and harmony of the digeslive 
process, and throws the system off its healthy halaiicc; — first 
rousing it by excitenifnt, and then depressing it by exhaus- 
tion. The perpetual excitement kept up in the whole of the 
digestive organs, by hard drinking, produces an increased 
determination of bluod to tliese parts;— and whenever the 
circulation through a part is increiiscd, the activity and 
I Sensibility of the part will also be increased, for tbedegrecitf 
' Activity of any pari, and the degree of its circulation, are 
exactly and unalterably correspondent. This seiisibilit; 
gradually increasing will in a liiile time render the sloini 
so irritable that food cannot be taken without [jiuducing 
most distressing sensations. It in pretty well known t] 
those who retain their appetite, hold out the longest, 
the fjuantily of food which most confirmed topers take 
next to nothing, and they usually terminate their carew' 
by losing ibcir appetite altogether. A declension of appetite 
is, indeed, soon apparent :— and this goes on till at length not 
only all desii'e of food is lost, but the power of retaining it also. 
This condition is much aggravated by the circumstance, 
that the stomach having been long accustomed to excitement 
is never easy without it, aud re({uires constant stimuli to be 
^e from disquiet. In the latter stages of the inebriate's life, 
Ihis exhaustion of power is so complete, that, often, aolhing 
nrJll remain on the stomach at all, except ardent or spiced 
■pirits. Here we have an illustration of what often bap- 
pensi — that is, of debility and irritability exhibiting a joiat 
march, Thus does the drunkard proceed, from good to 
indifferent — from indifferent to bad — and from bad lo worse. 
All healthy function being superseded, even should food 
be occasionally retained— it is left lo undergo the ordinary 
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inges I Hal warmth and moisture would produce oiitoftlie 
body. Arriced in tbe small intestines a spotitaneous process 
takes place usually productive of Hatulency— mid often run- 
niug un tu acetous fermentation. In weak stomachs, 
where tbe muscular action is slow, even llio purest wine is 
apt to generate a deleterious acidity:— and the stimulent 
powersof the iilcoliol, which in persons of sounder habit, are 
sufiicieut to overcome its antiseptic tendency, are thus com- 
pletely lost. During its slay in iho large intestines, it is 
Gtill further blended with (he depraved secretions of the 
canal, — and is still further advanced in decomposition — tbe 
whole mass conveys so much irritation to the already excited, 
and too irritable cavity of the canal, as not unfreqnently 
induces extensive ulceration in tlic boivbli^. In this way is 
often produced that simultaneous or successive inflammatioa 
of the stomach and small intestines, which the celebrated 
French Physician, Broussais, designates gmlro-enlcritis, and 
which ofall the phlegmasiee is the most frequent. 

The great constitutioaal disturbance consequent upon 
this slate of things, cannot be a matter of surprise when we 
reflect, that the general length of the alimentary cavity is 
from five to six times that of the man himself ! 

The intention of nature, iu the healthy state, obviously 
is to withdraw from our notice all tbe vital motions, which 
should naturally go on below the consciousness. For instance, 
we do not /eel the circulation of the blood, — we do not feel 
tbe expansion and contraction of the lungs, — nor the peris- 
taltic action of the intestines ; — neither tbe various secretions, 
th« gastric juice — bile — saliva, &c. 

A morbid sensibility having been once brought on. — 
food when taken produces pain and a thousand unpleu.sant 
sensations both iu the body and tbe mind,— fot Uie nervous 
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k under nausea. The vomiting', however, 
place after meals is a dangerous RH'eclion. 

Affeclions of tbe stomach are nut couti lied to a suspensioi 
of its healthy functions me rely .—dissection proves thot till 
is oflea disease of structure also, as thickening of thecual 
induration — scirrhous, &c. " But" says Hotvshi)) " what dl 
we learn by a diligent examination efler dcaiL ? that tl 
ultimate consequence of long suspension of ilie digesljvi 
process, is an absolute deficiency in the necessary supplri 
of nutritious matter to ihe vascular system, and that insli 
of the proper constituents of liealihy bluud, the vessels lai 
and small, especially thoNe within ilie head, contain n 
which, in the transparent veins of tho brain, appears likl 
water scarcely tinged, and in the arteries is pale and tbii 
froni the great deficiency in the quality and quantity of tb< 
crassamentum." 

When the inebriate attends to his sensations, and atal 
of health] theearliest symptoms of which be generally C( 
plains, are those accompanying dyspepsia ; but much mure, 
ft'equently the health is totally disregarded— although iho 
period wdl assuredly arrive when all draughts upon the 
constitntionmust be re~paid with compound interest. All 
attempts at cure are useless, unless accompanied with » tol 
relinquishment of all selfish indulgences. 

Sometimes from a want of nervous energy in the muscu< 
lar coat of the intestines, the bowels are sluggish and loaded 
with disagreeable fitces; thus purgatives are sometimes 
eminently beneficial by evacuating a morbid mass, and parti] 
improving the general health. The functions of the alimi 
tary canal seldom remain unaffected. 

But this is not all :— the stomach is the great thoroughfare 
for the causes of diseases, which radiate thence to all parte of 
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Corporeal fabric, and even to the miod itself. The stomach 
is usually considered the common centre of sympathy — and 
in this way it affects, and is affected by, every other function 
of tbe entire system. Tbus physical disorder aids the moral 
causes in deranging the uiind, whilst moral causes contribute 
notalitlleto tliedisordersof the stomach. Tbestomach and 
tbe brain act and re-nci on each other. This r^ympathyof tbe 
stomach with every other part, is of so unqualified a cast, that it 
has been asserted, and sufficiently proved, by one of the first 
physiolog^ical writers and best surgeons of the present age, 
that many, if not most of the complaints tbat atHict human 
nature, may frequently be relieved or removed, by making a 
Judicious appeal to tliis most important and euteresting de- 
partment of the economy. 

The stomach is most abundantly supplied with nerves. 
But sympathy does not arise altogether from mere nervous 
conuectiou ; — it depends also a good deal upon tbe peculi- 
arity of ihesensatiun.'^ 

The tranquillity of the mind depends most materiallyon 
the healthy condition of tbe stomach — tbe assimUation of tbe 
food having an important effect upon tbe mental operations. 
A sourness of temper may often be traced to acidities iu tbe 
stomacb ;— and, indeed, he who does not digest well, is uot 
likely either to act or feel as he ought. It cannot be 
wondered at, that those organs which are iu closest sympathy 
with the stomach, and particularly the head, should be greatly 
influenced by its functions being deranged. Every mother 
koows that worms are frequently found to excite convulsions 
or epilepsy: — and that the irritation of teething often 
induces epileptic iits. Were it necessary these remarks 
could be illustrated by a thousand instances. 

• Put but jonr toes Info colJ wilfr 

Vour curre»poadeal leelb nil! clitler. Pains. 




I :— llie action of the fitomacli I 
lurbed by a wide range of mental emotions; — and in 
coasequence of sympathising with all the various passions 
and conflicting emotions, is subject to a crowd of distressing 
seDsatious and anomalous aflections. The moral causes of 
gastric derangement are innumerable : — to enter fully into 
this subject would require a volume. Any of the depressing 
passions will derange the stomach. Vexation disturbs tbe 
stomach. Is tbe inebriate free from this? Anxiety and 
preying care are very common causes of stomach complaints. 
Unfortunate people of every class are almost invariably 
dyspeptic. I am half-inclined to suspect (hat the stomach 
suffers far more in this way, than from those agents which 
are sometimes called pleasing poisons (concealed in our kit- 
chens and cellars), although the poor stomach general ly bears 
all the blame. There is no function of tbe body which is so 
much influenced by mental impressions as that series of 
actions constituting what is termed digestion. The unex> 
pected communication of any distressing event destroys 
the keenest appetite; — a fact says Dr. Paris, which did i 
escape the penetrating eye of our immortal Shakespeare, i 
be represents Henry dismissing Wolsey from his governmentj 
with these words 

Read o'er this ; 

Andatlertbii; and tbca lo breakful. 
With what appetite you niajr. 

The few facts here cited may be suflicient to shew that iij 
fellowship of feeling which the brain and stomach o< 
exhibit. 

Indulgence in food and drinks must ever prove a 
fruitful source of derangement to the digestive organs. 
Nature rarely suffers from abstinence, but continually from 






t^pletioD. Smce, tlieii, tlit! energy of our brains' « 
sadly <IepL-ii(l(>iit ou llio beliaviour of our bowels, it behoves 
every man who is at all nmbkiuns of possessing a clear head, 
that he takes g;ood care Id provide himself with a clean 
stomach. 



It is tlie drunkard's stomach and liver which bear the 
chief onus of disease; neither of which are long before they 
betray prominent signs of diseased action. By drunkards: 
the liver is usually denounced as tlie oifender in chicf^and 

seems to be supposed generally, that intemperance hns a 
decided penchant for the liver. Stomach and liver complaints 
are, it is true, to be found principally amongst those persons 

ho in their habits of livini^, sin against the stomach. The 
constant irritation in the line of the digestive organs keeps 
up a determination of blood to those parts; and when any 
gland, or secreting surface is over-excited, the fluid secreted 
by it becomes unnatural in quantity — and in ils quality is 
always depraved. But the liver and its secretions are deteri- 
orated io a variety of ways. Unhealthy action of the stomach, 
is soon followed by deranged function or diseased structure 
ID the liver; — its functions fall below par — and perpetual 
excitement terminates in congestion, chronic inflammation, or 
obstruction. In this country the most common and the most 
formidable diseases to which the dram-drinker is subjected 
arc those of the liver. Amongst our continental neighbours 
affections of this viscus are comparatively little known: — 
their wine contains no uncombined brandy, whereas thos<^ 
°s most prized with us, have brandy purposely added to 
them to meet the demand of the British market. In the wine 
bibber, affections of this organ appear at a later period —but 
Ibe liver ia little, if at all affected, by wine that is perfectly 
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pure. Tim victims ut'tbat disease called Melcena (viilgaffjK' 
black jaundice) are uld druukarda, or sucli as arc lialtituateil 
to excess m epicurean indulgences. The discharges whether 
by iiioutli or anus, appear to consist of dark-coloured blood, 
poured out by the vessels of the villous coat of the stomach 
and intestines whilst in a slate of disorganization, with an 
admixture of vitiated bile, and gastric and intestinal secretions. 
It is, however, a rare affection ; and more the symptom of a 
disease to a broken coiislitulion than a disease itself. A 
congestive condition of the biliary organ — or a torpor of the 
liver is generally complicated with dyspepsia. In ibe 
distilleries and breweries where hogs and fowls are fed on 
the grains left after distillation and fermentation, we find the 
livers of those creatures, enlarged, indurated or scirrhus. 
Hepatic derangements are exceedingly prevalent among the 
poor of large towns, who are in the habit of taking drams on 
an empty stomach. Hence, diseases of the liver are said to 
be far more common amongst the inhabitants of Dublin, than 
in those of London, Edinburgh, Manchester, or Leeds. The 
dissections at the Dublin hospitals exhibit greater derange- 
ment of this organ than almost any other; — it is seldom found 
freefrom either inflammation, adhesions, indnralions or tubi 
cles. It is, in abort, found to be the most prolific parent 
disease. As to the gall-bladder it is merely a sort offaatii 
maid to the liver. 

The allegory of the companions of Ulysses being tran6> 
formed into swine, is a fine emblem of this degrading habit. 
The drunkard's liver is also liable to have its functions 
deranged in another way besides the ingurgitalion of ardent 
spirits : it is affected through the medium of the paesioiiHt] 
Long-continued anger is well known to aHect the liver — b) 
sometimes laid the foundation of jaundice — and given 
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lleeper bUG to the bfoocl, as well as some other pntperties. 
Tiie spirits are usually peculiarly <lepre86e<] in clironic 
inflammation of tlie liper— llio complexion is pale, Hallow, or 
yellowish. In nervous au«l melancholic temperaments, the 
HftrescDcc of vitiated bile in the (Inodeniim sometimes occasions 
nn alarming state of depression and prostration of the vital 
energies. The connexion betwixt the mind ami the liver has 
been observed from the earliest times. The Poets abound 
«titfa allusions to this: for instance, bcarDrydcn; 

Tbejelldn bile Ibal in your biMom fltuli, 

(rives rise (o all Ihoee meluncholy Ibougbli. 

It is, indeed, by no means uncommon for a morbid secieliuii 

of the liver, to give a tinge to a man's diaracter, as well as lv> 

his complexion. 



The thoracic organs of the drunkard come in for a share 
of the consequences of inebriety. Consumption, " the giant 
malady of our land" (which annually sweeps otl'such a larg* 
proportion of the tlower of our youth,) is a disease lo which 
drunkards frequently fall a sacrifice. It is a disease depen- 
dent u|>on small bodies called tubercles sealed in the cellular 
connecting membrane of the lungs. It is probable, that the 
germ of tubercles may be brought into the world with us' 
iiid it is certain, that by a little atlenlion in guarding against 
the known existing causes of inflammation, these tubercles 
may long, or perhaps for life, remain in a state of quiescence. 
Whether the substance of the lungs be disorganized by the 
presence of a number of tubercles either in a dormant state, 
I a stale of progression, the complaint (under judioi<ius 
inAuageinenl), may give, nevertheless, a long truoe lo il» 
-victims. Great mischief may, and is very often done, by 
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uineniiiug perboiis Lereditarily pTuJisjiosed l 
lion to too sjicirc a diet; but far greater nuschiet arises from 
((riving' the blood with preternaturai velocity through Ibe 
lungs, which is the case in a fit of intoxication. Thi 
sumption of inebriates, liowever, is in a majority ofinstanct 
that variety of it technically termed "dyspeptic phthisis,' 
whicli is a sequel to some prior disorder in the sloiuacb, 
liver, or both, rather thau an idiopathic alfection. Wb< 
spirituous liquors operate upon a predisposed constitution, 
it is not difficult to discover in what way they may prove the 
excitants of this disease. The general health is first broken 
up, by the functions of the digestive organs being impaired ; 
and by the nervous energy being exhiiusted. Nest, Ute 
blood which nature intended should revolve through the 
arterial circle at a certain rate, is propelled with unnatural 
velocity through the lungs. In litne, the capillaries take on 
lliseased aetiuu, and at length tubercles are produced, or at 
.least incited into action, when by proper management they 
inight have remained latent through life. But the lungs are 
Jiable to a long list of severe afiectioos which cannot here be 
L, enumerated. Intoxicatian will produce disease of the lungs 
in all its various declensions. Tlie respiration of all inebriates 
is short, like that of au asthmatic person. Besides the office 
of respiration, the lungs are of the greatest importance ia the 
l)usiuess of assimilation, for they receive the blood imtucdiatelj 
^fter its addition of fresh chyle. 

Powerful moral emotions, also, by deranging the fw 
tions of the heart, and digestive organs, atfect indirectly Uw 
respiratory organs, and not unfrequently settle into incurable 
disease. Spitting of blood too, is frequently one of the 
sequences of drunkenness, and sometimes arises from plellit 
the vessels bemg rnplureil by the moibid dislcnsioa ai 
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MBpetus of Hie blood. But in old drunkards it sometimes ~ 
liappens frum sheer debility. From the accelerated circula- 
tion produced by spirituous excitement, coupled with the 
debilitated state of the vessels of tbe lungs, the tunics give 
way, no longer being able to withstand the blood's rapid rusb. 



Every time that a debauch is committed, the heart and 
arteries are preternaturally stimulated. The habitual drunk- 
aril, who daily demnges the vital machinery by too much 
rapidity of motion, and who delights in a tine galloping 
[lulse, often brings on structural as well as functional disease 
of the heart. — It is, indeed, almost superfluous to state, that 
disordered function will, in time, produce disordered struc- 
ture; or, that the violence with which the blood is driven 
through the vital organs must necessarily tend to develop any 
local weakness which may exist. Nature intended the heart 
and arteries to beat at a given rate ; what that rate may be, 
cannot exactly be determined, ^n approximation to trnlb. 
may be made by observing, that the best Physiologists, 
consider the mass of the blood, tu average, in a middle sized 
adult, ten pounds, or 120 ounces:— that the pulsations are 
seventy-five in a minute, or 4500 in an hour: and that the 
quantity of blood expelled from the left ventricle of the 
heart, at each contraction, is about two ounces. AVhat the 
blood's velocity may be during a 6t of intoxication, it is 
impossible to tell, as drunkenness in this instance, as in 
many others, bids defiance to all arithmetic. For occasional 
irregularity, nature has made the most ample provision, and 
it is very certain that unnatural action of the heart, aud Ihe 
whole arterial circle, cannot be dady continued without 
danger. The excitement is invariably followed, (he day 



itibsequeriF' to tbc debniich, hy a state of collapBe, 
tieart is so much enfeebled, that its healthy action is lost fM 
awhile, and its Hght side is loaded with blood, as well as tl 
large vessels in its neiglibonihood. This disturbed coadi- 
' tion, muNt uf course, influence other and distant parts, and 
opens the door to the operation of a variety of other causes 
of disease. Thus, we find giddiness, sickness of the stomacb, 
and palpitation. The tueiital emotions, also, ivhicli accom- 
pany drunkenness, as anger, joy, fear, &c, — have a powerful 
influence on the functions of the heart, and urge it into all 
sorts of irregularity. The passions act upon the sensorium, 
and the aensorium acts upon the nerves of the heart, anil 
excites its irritability. Hence we may explain the palpitn- 
tions, fainting fits, and many other anomalous symptoms, 
commonly called nervous, and from some one or other of 
which, no drnnkard is totally free. Occasional excess, will 
sometimes bring on a palpitation similar to that fluttering 
I Vhicli fear brings on, when the heart rises in its action till it 
throbs and beats against the ribs. It is seldom atteuded 
with any danger. lis remissions distinguish it from any oi 
ganic disease, and a jaunt, for a few days or a week, will 
cheerful company, will cure it altogether. The inebriates 
life is made up of rapturous agitations, and debditating day- 
dreams;— and from these mental and bodily perturbations 
tbere is sure, at last, to supervene chronic inilamntalion. But 
I this may fall, and mostly does, on the liver— the stomach- 
the brain— or its investments, or some organ at a distant 
To these affections the dram-drinker is most liable :— dmi 
are not content with battering the outworks, but take pftft- 
session of the citadel at once. 

The heart is lenocd, appropriately enough, the scat of j 
government;— that it is the sent of some of those passtoim 
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whicti usurp dominion over the drunkard's jiidgmeut, is so' 
well known, that it need not here be dwelt upon. Some 
tlrunilards die of what, in popular language, is termed a 
broken-heart. Nor in this a mere figurative expression, for 
it is founded in nature, and, therefore, on truth. Numbers 
uf all ages, both tcmperale and intemperate, droop, as it 
were, and one knows not wlty, under the silent, but whither- 
ing' influence, of the depressing passions. The worst of all 
baukrujitcies, says an elegant author, is a bankruptcy of the 
heart. 

The actual number of broken hearts may not be nume- 
rous; — but there are a vast number which are so sadly 
cracked that they can never be made to ring well : and as 
to their ever being mended, it is a thing utterly beyond the 
reach of human ingenuity. 

i\mongst the almost iunumerable causes which are 
productive of this numerous and distressing class of affec- 
tions, intemperance holds a foremost rank. Not only habi- 
tual, but any casual derangement of the digestive process, 
will inevitably convey its influence to the head, from the 
sympathy which exists between the nerves of the stomach 
and the ijrain. On this account it is, thai we so much more 
frequently meet with head-aelie as a sympathetic thim a 
primary afiection. A head-ache, then, may arise from some 
fault in the stomach ; and is often a most unwelcome atlcnd- 
nnt upon defective energy iu the upper bowels. Obstruc- 
tions in the liver cause the most tormenting head-aches. 
There is a species of head-ache, attended more with confusion 
lllao pain, lo which the drunkard is particularly subject. 
But beside thoise which hinge upon disordered action in the 



rtomncb aiid bowels, we find liead-aclies arising rrom a de- 
ranged state of tbe nervous system : and also, Bome others, 
where we must look to the hraiit as their fountain -bead. 
I Iei(il-ache, is amon^ ihe most obtrusive symptoms i>f' 
"next day," as bas already been noticed elsewhere. This 
head-ache is owing, partly, to a languid circulation ihrough 
the brain, where the circulation of the blood is clogged, and 
the veins distended from tbe heart's collapse; — and, partly, 
from gastric and intestinal derangement. As the causes of 
head-aches are diflerent, so tbe phenomena by which tbey 
are accompanied, likewise vary. The diagnostic sypmtoma 
peculiar to each, are readily distinguishable by the practical 
physician. It is, I presume, almost needless to observe, 
that the inebriate is more open to the operation of all these 
causes than other people. 

When we recollect, the close sympathy that exists be- 
twixt the stomach and the head ; — the imperfect manner 
which the drunkard's stomach performs its functions; — the 
deleriorated state of his liver, and tbe unheallhy action of; 
the whole alimentary canal, necessarily consetjuent upon all 
this; we are not surprised that a toper should frequently F 
have a dreadful bead-acbe, but are amazed that be should 
ever be without one. 
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Excess in the use of wine, or malt liquors, holds i 
prominent station in the <'auses which produce corpu-* 
lence; a state of body, in which a man pull's and wheezee.>1 
under that burden which he bas taken su much pains lo e 
cumber himself with. The various Hccretions which are I 
constantly going forward in the body, require as constant a 1 
supply of newly-formed blood;-— and in perfect beallb, (be J 



^unliiy RttPays benrs nti exaiit proportiun 
When from indolence or loo ^^reat indulgence in eoiiiig and 
(ii-iiifcing, a c|uantity of blood is formed more than sufficient 
fi>rlhBW(;ar and tear of ide system, — the blood-vessel sys- 
tem is Dvercharfred, and the hcaltliy balance is tost. Nature 
hein<); tinable to throw off the superabundant siqiply of nu- 
trition, which is poured into the vascular system, deposits it 
in the shape of fat. From the accumulation of fat, the mo- 
rians of the diapbrngm are impeded, whence arises that 
difficulty of breathing, which so much annoys the corpulent. 
Those who cultivate the noble arts of eating and drinking, 
have usually, (unless exceedingly well-trained in the 
school of Epicurus) that rotundity called pot-belly, and 
Tvhat Prince Henry in his address 1o Falstatfj calls " a globe 
of sinful continents." By constant distention, the stomach 
holds, and retjuires for satiety, a greater bulk of food than 
in its natural state. Some spirit drinkers, during their ap- 
prenticeship to drunkenness, become fat ; but in the end, are 
greatly emaciated. Indolence, indulgence in sleep, and 
above all, tranquillity of mind, are necessary to its productiou. 
Obesity joined to indolence, predisposes to many diseases, 
and sometimes renders patients irrevocable from casual dis- 
orders, which in other people arc attended with no serious 
consequences. Some people will get fat upon any thing. 
It is not very likely, that many will pursue the plan which 
old Parr advises in such cases, notwithstanding it possesses 
the merit of being, at once, both very simple and very eft'ec- 
tual. "If," says he, "you be inclined to grow fat, keep 
your eyes open and your moulh shut." 
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faaslQy to iufer, tliat all the disease 

person may be visited, are tu his advaiitdge. 

whole of the skin becomes dry and scaly ; — in others pele> 

chiic, or purple spols, come on, which appear and disappear 

allerualely, for luomhs together. Inebriates are more liable 

than other people lo cedematotis crystpeh 

erysipelas, in a majority of instances, is coiinecteiJ wii]|,{ 
or dependant on, derangement of the general health. The! 
veteran debauchee must not be surprised, if his enjoymeul 
should suffer considerable abridgement, by (be appearanc«l 
of those very (listressing, tedious, and often dangerous ai*-' 
tentiants upon debility, called carbuncles.— We may estimate 
the degree uf peril, I>y the magnitude, situation, and number 
cf such swellings: — hut, indeed, all ulcers of a serious 
natur<% will he found to follow the fortune uf the generall 
frame. 



This index uf the mind, is, in the confirmed toper, tmrtfc 
formed into nn inilex of the stomach. One of tbe conimon 
cflects of hard drinking, is in6ammaliun and soreness of tbe 
eyes, and their appendages, An inflammation in one eye, 
iDerally extends lo the other. The eye-lids are often 
vollen and tender:— the fine membrane which lines their 
interior, is turgid with blood, accompanied with great Iteaf, 
and redness. Tbe tears flow in abundance froui the Incryi 
jnal gland. During sleep, a glutinous fluid is secret 
which sometimes cements the eye-lids so closely togel! 
that there is some difficulty in separating them in the mom-; 
ing. (Sometimes, the soreness disappears in a lew doys, bi 
when these inflammations are often repeatetl, they mu»l| 
lime, impair the scnsibiliiy of this beautiful organ, ll 
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OfX^asiuiially liappened, that the tiiDaiimiiitiuQ has Llcii »o 
velietuent as to produce irreparable nuscliief, or even to 
bereafe the persun of vision altogether. If a man preler 
liquor to his eyesight, let him go on by all means. 

The whole counteoance is bloated :^lhe complcxiun is 
sallow, and has, in some cases, a dingy, dirty appearance. 
The faces of such as carry the colours of Bacchus, are sadly 
Ui.tfignred with a grouj) of blotches, of one sort or other. 
A carbuncled f»ce, is proverbially regarded as a proof thatiis 
pOBsesKor bas sacrificed too copiously to the jolly God. In 
Ireland these protuberances are, appropriately enough, 
called ** grog-blossoms," Shakespeare, in describing the 
pbysiognoiuy of a hard drinker, tells us, that his face "is 
all bubukles, whelks, knobs, and flames of lir<?!!" — Amidst 
the Rumerous tribe of deformities tvitb tvhicb the "hnmtin 
face divine," is sometimes studded, and which titke sudi 
liberties with our personal property — a pretty plentiful crop 
usually falls to the share of the nasal promontory, A'o 
where is there to be found a more striking and grotesque 
pictui'e of tbe rubicund nose of the drunkard, than that on 
^he face of that pimple-uosed spirit Bardolph. 

It cannot be expected that all drunkards should know, 
Ibat tbe membrane which lines the stomach and gullet, ex- 
tends to (he mouth and nostrils. But such is the fact : — and 
we are lliiis enabled to account for the redness of the nos- 
trils, from which few drunkards are totally exempt. 

The teeth, have a stained and foul appearance: — tbu 
gums are tumid, red, atid spongy, and often bleed, Tbe 
lips are furry, swollen, loose and Habby, Aplhous ulrera- 
tions iu the moulb and ibrout lake place. But, alter all, the 
tip ni the central fealiire sufui'', (leciilciily ihr favourite 
oul-post. 



Vew roiiilitioriN oC the frame are more common thai 
plelbori), wLei'e fioiii Ilie ricli lide of nutriment tvbicli dail) 
flows ibrough the ititornal organs, the vessels at leuj 
become sodistemleil as to threaten to relieve themsel 
rupture, and thus suddenly snap tlie thread of life. 

What then can be more miscliievous than inebriety, 
wbicb the circulation (already too rapid) will he sfiM furl 
accelerated, and the vessels still further distemled? The 
portions of the Ifraiu iu the tracts of the lar<;e vessels, must 
be injuriously pressed upon, when these vessels are inordin- 
ately dilated. 

The formidable disease called apoplexy, is, in 
ninjority of instances, produced by whatever tend: 
accutnulaliou of blood iu the bead. A sudden rush of hli 
may burst the blood-vessels, and blood be exiravasated U' 
(he brain;— or, the circulation may be so hurried, and the 
vessels swollen to such an extent as to compress tbc medul 
ary substance, and the nerves themselves, both in their origin 
and progress — and thus abolish sense, and voluntary motioi 
In these two ways is apoplexy produced. Such bein^ thi 
case, it is quickly discoverable, that there are few things so 
likely to produce it, as drunkenness. It is n condition 
fraught with danger, aud cannot be contemplated MJiIiont 
apprehension. In some persons there is a predisposition to 
apoplexy. In such individually, an occassional debauch tvilt 
sometimes as certainly lead to apoplexy, as habitual intoxica- 
tion will in auollier, who is destitute of such diathesis, 
lelbargic state is but a prelude to apoplexy, aud, indeed, it: 
mostly after the approach of sleep that the disease cuts off 
the drunkard :— sleep, at all times, favouring- the malady. 
Beyond (he middle period of life, the blood has a natural 
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laneytoBc cumulate in the vciiis. Hence, tbose persons 
who indulge in ibe pleasures of the board at aii advanced 
ai^e, and wbo do not grow fat, are continually in jeopardy 
from distention. Some are relieved by a bleeding; at the nose, 
the pituitary membrane aloiiegivingway : — in a few, there is 
bleeding from the lungs ;^n others, the attack terminates 
either in death, or palsy. When a person is in that slate 
vulgarly called doad-drunk, he is much nearer actual death 
than is commonly supposed. The term is within a fraction 
ofthelnitli, for the thin covering of a small vessel, is all 
lliat separates him from eternity ! 

In apoplexy, the person dies from snfibcalioti : — ihe 
respiratory muscles being unable to sustain the function of 
breathing, fur want vf a due supply of nervous influence. 
Death from poisoning by narcotics, takes place in the same 
manner, l^urtcr and ale drinkers are the most liable to this 
disease: this arises, partly, from the great quantity of 
nonrisbing matter which these liquors contain, and, in all 
probability, from the narcotic ingredients with which they are 
sometimes fraudulently charged. Purl drinkers are also 
said to be liable to apoplexy. 

The disease which in warm climates is called coapde 
soleil appears to be an attack of apoplexy :— itis very rare in 
this country. Louis XIV, being attacked with it, recovered 
afler being nine limes bled. It commonly occurs in plethoric 
habits — in men exposed on service (with the stomach distend- 
ed with food, and Ihe vascular system excited by ardent 
spirits) under a burning sun, or while sleeping in a drunken 
fit, exposed to the solar rayj. 
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Confirmed Jritiikiirds are peculiarly subject to epilepsy, 
or fulling; sickness, of ^vbich fact tlie records of mediciiie_ 
furnish abundant proofij. When a predisposition to tl 
disease exists, it may be excited into action by almost any 
tile passions, or mental emotions. But from whatever cause' 
L it may arise, itisveryccrtain.tbat inebriety always acceleratett 
' hs accession, for tbe number of fits are always increased by 
whatever tends to debilitate the system, or disturb the eqo^ 
libriumof the circulating fluids. Some, in whom there 
strong predisposition to the complaint, never get drunk 
without a fit coming on, and this usually happens in the fii 
stages of drunkenness, 6f/bre stupor comes OR. Pure epi 
lepsy isstldomfatal;— but it sometimes terminates inidiotii 
I 'Men of a high nervous temperament, are subject lu cudtoI 
L nons from agitation of mind, or similar causes. 

Persons endowed wUh exquisite nervous sensibility, 
ome convulsed when they are ever soslightly intoxicated. 
AfBvr years ago, al'rench medical journal gave an account 
what was called "convulsive-drunkenness." It iianpi 
persons of very irritable constitutions, and, for the most pfti 
comes on a few hours after the debauch. All kinds of drink 
I Will produce it ; but it ismet with, principally, among soldiers 
■ vai sailors, after drinking new rum, new wine, or adulterated 
) of any kind, especially if they have been exposed to 
an ardent sun. The man may leave the punch-house, walk 
some way, and get home, without exhibiting any other than 
the common symptoms of intoxication. But presently lii 
begins to feel a burning heat at the stomach — a giddiness 
the head — a pain across tbe os/ranti.t, which induces him, in< 
voluntarily, as it were, to press it with his hand. His eyes 
sparkle, and his countenance becomes haggard, w ith subiuUual 
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fEijinttHth.mil stennrons brealliiiig. To these symptom* nfn 
nildeii, nniieen, folloived by convulsions, in vbicli, if \\f. 
hnppeii to be alono, he may ilash himKcir fio;ainst llif wsilli, 
or floor, op precipitate liiin^clf beadlong into iIir strpd. 
There is little cloubt but llint this org;asni in the ucrvons and 
niiiscnJar systems, logetlicr >vilh llie pain in (ho lipnd, arises 
from the great irritnlion iff the stomiich, (tiie rrntre of sym- 
pathies,) whi^ncc is propi^ated, by n sptcios ol' iri-adiation, 
the same irritation to other organs anJ parts. 



This is frequently the associate, or rather the setiucl ol' 
npoplexy, and there is snch an cUiance betwixt tirem, that 
ihe ancients considered apoplexy as a universal palsy, anil 
patsy n partial apoplexy. They are, bon'over, somelhrnff 
more. Drunkenness is amongst Ihe most frequent causes of 
shaking-palsy. Many, in whom there is a constitutional 
predispositiou to the disease, experience, sometimes for years 
before the actual accession of the attack, an occasional sense 
of intoxication, although no inebriating agent whatever may 
have been taken. Need any man lie told, that inebriety is 
sure lo hasten the evil hour, and most effectually connteract 
every means adopted to avert it? Nothing is so likely lo 
develope the latent evil. In paralytic persons, the bowels 
undergo troublesome constipation, from the loss of nervous 
infloence to their muscular coat. Those who, in their youth, 
hove by a course of habitual excess impaired the faeallhy 
action of the liver, arc frequently the subjecls of palsy in 
after life. Hoffman has particularly noticed this cause, and 
also Morgagni.— There sometimes succeeds a slight degree 
of paralysis in all the limbs, or. nt least, an incapacity of 
uioving ihtni with any considciablc effect, so that wherever 
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lliey nre placnd, there llicy generally remain, fill reinoveil J 
■by the attendant. Paraiyaia sometimes arises from thosvl 
ft^enlai sliocka which are met witli in the woritl; but ann^ 
■Abing that debilitates the nervous power may give rise to tJ 

jdisease, asinlemperateexertionseitberotbody urinind. 'Jot 
Fyrequendy, the poor sufterer is doomed lo pass through Ihn 

remainder of a wretched existence with only one balf of his 

body subservient to his will, and shorn of half his powers. 

If, unhappily, be should survive the loss of reason, he iben 

presents an object truly pitiable and humiliating. All ihatJ 

was valuable is fled :— the shell only remains. 

The urinary organs come in for a share of ihe evil:! 
I effects of hard drinking. The morning after a debauch, fha| 
Rjitrine is turbid and sedimcntous. Spirits drunk to exres^ 
■fproduce an inordinate excitement in Ihe kidneys, and tn^ 
I the urinary secretion. The kidneys are orgaiiB i 
iifUfence against vascular fullness. Diabetes is a disease i 
I .vhich there is a frequent, and profuse (low of urine, of ti 
l,^eet smell and taste. The quantity is frequc-Dtly greater 
■j^n the wholo ingesta; and insatiable thirst, dry skin, vora- 
B|t|on9 appetite, and gradual emaciation of the whole bodyiJ 
I ,<iAen occur iu these constitutions which have been shattere 
|]>y intemperance. Diabetes is a disease not assailtog i 
I Irealthy, but a broken constitution, and is often Ihe resolt 
I intemperance and rice. Dr. Trotter states, that the majorttji 
Isf persons wbom he has known subject to (bis disease, wei 
^Jovers of the bottle : and he thinks many drunkards have In 
I without taking notice of it. This, 1 believe, to be a mislak^l 

ITet diabetes is something more than an immoderate fiowofl 

urine. 



The inebriate is liable to calculous affections; espc- 
rially the wiiie-bil)ber. Drinkers of genuine malt-liquor 
ore very rarely afflicted with stone in the bladder. Malt- 
liquor poBsesses anti lithic virtues. IJaller opened the bodies 
of three hundred and fifty bcer-^runkards, and found only 
tiTO instauces of calculus. Cyprianus, on die other Laud, 
who is said to have performed the operation of lithotomy, 
1400 ttuiee, states, that the greater number of liis patients 
were wioe-driukera. 

Urine, in a healthy state, is always an acid secretion; 
aud this excess of acid, holds the earthy salts in sulutiou. 
If, from nny cause, this excess of acid is diminished, the 
earthy parts arc no longer held in solutiott : hence, a calca- 
reous deposit commences. 



Dropsy is, ii) inost instances, the result of debility. In 
the inebriate, it is, for the most part, the sequel of diseased 
liver;— and, in this case, may safely be considered, as the 
harbinger of death. Amongst the poor, whose frames have 
been nnstrung by weak intoxicating fluids, dropsical atfec- 
lions constitute a predoiniuent featui-e. ilalf the dropsies 
among the lower classes, originate, or, are confirmed, by llie 
tis6 of gin. In those persons, also, constipation of the 
bowels is a universal symptom. In health the exhuleut 
vessels supply a (Jne lubricating fluid to the surface of all 
internal organs,which enabiesthem to play with ease upon each 
other. When the system is greatly weakened, much more 
iloid is effused, by the relaxed exbalents, than the debili- 
tated absorbents can lake up: the etiect is a drc^sical 
effusion. Sometimes, it is produced by chronic disorga- 
nization : a chronic iiiflammation may invade a weak organ — 
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<]isi>rg'Uiiizc its slt'iictiire— aiii] uccasion a dropsical effusiun, 
The swtlliti*^' ut' the legs and f'et;!, wliicli liome topers have, 
istiii efl'usioii of lymph itilo ihe cellular iiit-'Uih rime, and is 
merely a Bymplumatjc atiection, — Long silting will [iioilucv 
lliis in some people, as a juiirney in a cuacli. — Inaclivity 
t'cudors tbe absurhcnls sluggish : tear quickens ihcir uvliuu. 



31ure (bun one wrlfer asscrisi, that private tippling' is ii 

* moiy; fei'lile cause uf hyslerical aSeclioiis lliau is com- 

l-Utunly imagined. Females are snid to feign complaints, to 

liVAi'd olt' isuspicion. And this is not all, Tbe libel is pusbi 

k little further by adding, that many ladies acquire a liabi 

■ «)' tippling, about that period of lii'e when ibey take out 

|jfarevet-rank uf Mrs. and append it to tbemaideiumme ! Ni 

M) — no. Blistered be ibe tongue ibat )inks the wori 

trimkenness « iih ihe name of woman! That hysteric fltsi 

6 popular language denotes them, are occasionally produced. 

r imbibing a mure sparkling beverage tbun Hows froia 

I Helicon, is just jjoi^ible. But when it is roundly 

I that private dram-drinking is a very common cause, 

[ avow, that ibc galliUiI principle ot'"place aux damci," 

', most (iadly infringed upon. Besides, the most lov^j 

F women are affected with hysterics; and surely, tbey wouj 

I Itol, voluntarily, exchange beauty, for disease and ugliuess; 

I Aor take away that grace and softness which form the cliarin 

I «f the female character. ]n tbe youug, tbe heart will uftea 

I Ik rnlHed by slight emotions, as the finest spirits are tiwt 

Vcatiiest lo inflame. As to married women, hysterics come an 

ftmu various causes, witii which, at present, we bave nolliii^, 

tu do. It is said that lailies lu (he upper ranks uf life, whi 

wvth fur a temporary exhilaration, have recourse to (>[hi 
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fur tl»al |>ui'|Kis^. Tl}is is, ceilaiuly, a less oJleiisive iiiuilc of 
liisciiialiitg: ilic sciisalious, but is iiol iiimlleuded witli danger. 
Lord Chcslei'lielJ speaks of a lady whose rcputalion wax 
not lost, but only mhhjd. We are lo keep in remeinbrancp, 
tbat liyslcrta is quite a genteel coinplaint, rarely condescend- 
ing' to visit tiie liunible cut, but is mostly met ivitb in tiie 
apnrtiuciils of tbe ricli. 
I 1 am disposed to think that tippling exisis, in Ifae female 

sax, but 10 a very limited extent, except in the very lowest 
of lh<.' low. It is ihe vice of tbti unfortunate Cyprians of the 
pave, who Qy to liquor, to drown tbe memory of the past, 
Uie aiilicipatiou of tbe fiUurc, and every moral feeliug. It 
is tbe vice, perhaps, of soioe fish-nympb, who fancies that a 
dram will enable her to chaiil, with greater compass of 
mlisicjllieeulogy of deceased mackerel ! But this is a bottle 
whicb 1 cannot think of emptying at this sitting : and as it 
lias, of late, been rendered ralber muddy, from being agitated 
by the iiaiid of rudeness, I shall bcre take Ihe liberly lo 
cork it up again, and return it to the sideboard. 

A spendthrift of constitutiou, finds, in a very few yeari^, 
lliat to sport with the health, is a much more serious matter 
than lie had imagined. Before he has well entered upon 
manhood, be is overtaken with senectitude; — he begins to 
decay, before he has had time to ripen. This condition is not 
produced by the cold and shrivelled band of time, but by a 
vital extravagance in the morning of his life. It is the result 
of a worn-out stamina, before be lias reached the mid-way of 
bis existence. It is not surprising, that tbe premature loss 
of health, should follow the violated laws of nature. The 
aUGiiglh— spirits— appetitc,aud sleep equally fail— and these 
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'^iriptoins cfevp CD, almo»<t imperceptibly. The face a visi- 

f fely atlt'iiiiuateil, though soinetinies Moated. Sad stones 

I Vritleii on the foreheai) :— ihcre is a dejected visage — a dim 

I ^)luw eye— a quivering li|)— faultering tongue — a trembling, 

^faand — tottering gait — a weak judgment — timidity, and irrei- 

E'Wduliun. Hecrawlsahout pallid and sunk. Dotage is always 

laccelerated by the pursuitof sensual gratiHcalioiis; and tberd^ 

1{b much truth in the remark, that the excesses of our youth' 

arc drafts upon our old age, payable with interest, a few 

years after dale. Long-continued grief, will,howerersome- 

t.imes alone produce the same etfect : and in the journey of 

life, as in other journeys, it does nol fall to the lot of every. 

man to travel upon Macadamized roads. 

Most old spirit-drinkers become much emaciated ;- 
some of ihem, like Justice Shallow, are so thin as to look like; 
a man '■ made after supper, of a cheese paring." They liaTi 
bellies nilher tumid, and thin legs. The lower extremities 
become emaciated first, and are attacked with frequent cramps 
and pains in the joints, which fiually settle iu the soles of the 
feet: — the feet, as well as the legs, becomt; smoatb and shin- 
iug— the small liairs of the skin falling off. The legs are 
sometimes so tender, that llie weight of a finger excites 
exclamations of pain, yet in a moment after, heavy pressure,! 
sometimes gives no uneasiuess. 

The reins are dilated as in old age, the venous systt 
being greatly overloaded. Id youth, the arterial systfl 
exceeds the venous; — in middle life, both are equally balnnt 
ed ; — iti old age, the venous far surpasses the arterial, with 
uncommon activity oftheabsorbent system. We haveoci 
demtnstration that in advanced life, the blood, to a certah 
^extent, leaves the arteries and accumulates in (he vi 
Hiere is an internal as well as an external plethora of th& \eh 
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He, lIiGii, wLo takes up life bcfureliaiid, miisl expect (o 
exchange strength ami beauty, for feebleness ami detbrmity— 
and tobrin^oii prematurely iliatcuDiIition, in wliicli the senses 
are benumbetl, and desire fails. He may be assured that 
" to this complexion it must come at last," 

Time drives the wheels of his curricle across the coiin- 
tenitnce. and wc have Dot, as yet, hit upon any method uf 
filling; lip the ruts which they make. "Time" says Goldsmith. 
" iucreases our wishes to live, whilst it lessens our enjoyments ; 
and as it robs the senses of every pleasure, equips imag'inn- 
tion with the spoil." Intemperance, then, 

— — — "spurs to lis last singe lir'd life, 
And sows Ihe [emiilo nilb oiiliiiK'ly «Dovr.'' 



And whatever, says the reader, is delirium tremens? 1 
will tell him. This singular affection, baa been described 
by Dr. Sutton, formerly physician to the forces. Drs. 
Pearson and Armstrong have described it, under the de- 
nomination of " the brain fever of inebriety," Mr. Blake, 
surgeon to his Majesty's fifth regiment of foot, has well de- 
scribed ten cases, which occurred in the right wing of the 
regiment within one year, in the Island of St. Vincent. He 
prefers the term " delirium ebriosilatis," It is admitted, on all 
sides, that the abuse of inebriating liquor, is its only, and 
sole cause, and that the coafirmed drunkard, and he alone, 
is visitetl by its alarming attacks. This kind of high intox- 
ication, is called delirium tremens from the circumstance, 
ilial while encephalic excitement is at a very high pitch, 
there is a trembling and powerless condition of the general 
system, differing oii the one hand, from the oppression of 
fecer, and on the other, from the excitement of real and high 
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jiiflniiimnliiMi, In lliU disease, the body and Itje ininil f 
hihrt equal feehleness, combined tTiili a high degrpp iifl 
(rnilidiilirj-; and the patient often tails a sacriBre in » fe^M 
tlny». From the regularity with which ihe syni^itoms hava 
fc9p})eared, in most cases, Mr. Blake has been Vcd tu dividn 
litllis malady into three stages, and to consider it a disease «i 
l^e»Fri>.- somewhat similar in its progress to a paroxysm i>F| 
ngue, being to the brain and nerves, what intermittent fevei 
■Hfe to the arterial system. This arrangement I shall follow. * 

The prominent features of llie first stage, or tbaf i 
[ iiervous exhaustion, are dejection of spirits, restlessness, null 
I depression of countennnce : short and iuterrnpted sltimberd^fl 
I witb frightful dreams, nervous trembling of the ImndH antlP 
I tongue; the latter moist and slightly furred. The putss 
ItbIow: coldness of the hands and feet, which are coi 
■ibedewcd with a clammy icy moisture, aecompanied will 
general debility, diminution of tcmpn-ature, owing to tli«^ 
defect of sensorial and nervous influence. Cramp in tli<fl 
muscles of the exlremiiies — loss of appetite — and, occa^iot 
ally, nausea and vomiting. The bowels are generally open. 
The second, or stage of nervous excitement, is marketl 
by the eounlenance gradually assuming a wild aspect — great^ 
watchfulness— and alienation of mind in various forms, 
patient attempts to get out of bed, and cannot be convince 
of the fallacy of hrs ideas. He answers (juestions wjlS 
great quickness, and appems exceedingly anxious to per^ 
fiuui, immedialely, whatever you desire. The heat of tlM 
surface increases :~ the pulse becomes quicker, Ibougb' 
small. If this state continues long without amelioratioht 
clammy sweats pour from the skjn, accompanied with hi^' 
nervous irritability. The disorder of the mind increases:— 
objpfis of the most frightful forms, present themselves trf 



le iiiuigffiation. The mf>nt:il bias is genprally of n iiii>TRn« 
choly sorl, usually, concern iiig' some iiii^furluiie tu whirli lie 
was linlile previous to bis illoess. From the moment deli- 
rium is fairly established, the patient is deprived of sleep :— 
but if, before matters bare come to this extremity, a refresh- 
ing sleep creep gradually over the frame, the irritubilitv 
subsides, and a benlchful quiescence succeeds to general 
commotion. When sleep does not come on, ilie tremor of 
(he hnnds and tongue continues, and the latter is more furred. 
The countenance becomes particularly anxious— the pupils 
of the eyes are contracted— but there is no intolerance of 
light. The patient muttei's with incessant rapidity, and the 
delirium may be easily interrupted, for a moment, by asking 
him a question. Constant watchfulness or vigilance (per- 
vigilium) may be looked upon as a patliognomomc symptom 
of this si age. 

If, after one, two, or even three days, a fatal (erminatioa 
does not appear about to take place, a gradual mitigation of 
these symptoms appears, accompanied wilb a strong dis- 
position to elecp, which after it comes on, is in general 
prnfonnd, and lasts from fi to 18 hours, or even longer. 

Tbis sleep constitutes the third or sleeping stage, but 
Nhoold it not occur, the general symptoms increase in violence. 
The mind appears to labour under excessive irritation; vio- 
lent and frequent struggles ensue, attended with copious 
perspiration, which as the disease advances becomes deadly 
cold. The pulse, increased m rapidity, becomes thready, 
id declines in strength. The twitching of the tendons 
bsides info a tremor, which spreads over the whole body. 
The countenance seems pale and anxious: thepupilsare ex- 
ceedingly contracted— Ihe tongue is brown and dry in the 
centre: He talks iucessaiilly, and with astonishing rapidity: 



Ae (teliriiHn grsws excessive, nnd conlinites iiH a ^orf tRne 



efore tieatli. There is throughout the disease, a marked 

fTerence betirixt the temperature of the hands and feel 

L bud the rest of the body ; — the former retaining-, in some d^ 

I gree, the icj' and clammy feel, whilst the rest of the snrfaM 

Vfc hot and dry. 

Such is a rongh sketch of the hrain-fever of ebriet; 
I dliring the whnle course of which the patient seldom cot 
L plains of any local pam; and if you ask him how he feels. 

* %ili answer " very well," 
The predhpoxing canse, isagreed upon, to be the habitual 

I mid excessive abuse of ardent spirits. The exciting ca« 

I a sudden cessation of the application of such stimuli 

I the nervous system (through the medium of the digestr 

' orgaoR). 

As the symptoms differ from any other malady, it is 

[ difficult to recognize it. The only diseases with which it w 

} liable to be confounded, are phrenzy and mania. One <ii»* 

tinctive mark, in this species of alienation, is, that the hallu- 
L'cinalion, in nine cases out of ten, eolely concents tlie 
I patient's private affairs. The disease is a delirium, and not 

a mania. From mania it maybe distinguished by a better 
■ mark than this. lit mania, the derangement increases at 

* tfae appearance of daylight, while in the disease under COK* 
I eideration, the contrary is the case: the spectral 
I cination, and all the symptoms, become more violent 

night, and undergo a sort of remission as the day begins 
break. 

Th« established practice of treating this complatnt, 
diametrically opposite to Ibat used for combating cerebl 
inflammation. What to the general reader, may appear 
very slrauge, is this circumstance ; that the mode of 
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treatment which experience has proved to be the hest, is that 
of g:ivin^, in most cases, the very (Iiing which produced tL« 
malady, logellier with large doses uf opium. Opium and 
small doses of wine, rum, brandy, gii), or nither of that liquor 
to which the person has been iiccuslaraed, are given with 
inodiGcation»i according to sytnptoms. As the symptoms 
vary, there must be some variation in the treatment, due re- 
gard being hail to constitution, age, temperament, &c. 

The patient must j/ei?;) or die. There is no alternative, 
TJie physician should personally watch the effect of the large 
doses of opium given, and should see bis patient once every 
hour, A certain effect is to be produced couie qui cou/e, anJ 
we must go on exhibiting opium, in considerable doses, at 
such short intervals as are sufficient to permit its accumu- 
lation in the priaiiE viae, until enough has been taken to pro- 
duce sleep. To produce an impression, opium must be 
given in doses increased enormously beyond those which are 
requisite for or<}inary purposes. Five or six (rraiiis alone, 
are, in a case of any severity, absolutely a nidlily : they will 
not drive away a single spectre. Doses much beyond this 
frequently given, and in doing so not the least danger is 
to be apprehended. As a stimulant, capsicum has been 
found an excellent auxiliary. But a valuable part of the 
treatment consists in soothing and tranquillizing the patient's 
mind, and in endeavouring to gain an ascendancy over bim, 
without the slightest coercive measure. He must on no ac- 
count, whatever, be contradicted. In short, the same moral 
management is here required, as in other cases of sickly un- 
derstanding. But it is useless to enlarge here upon this 
topic, as the case must he consigned to the medical practi- 
tioner. The symptoms will vary somewhat in each particular 
case, and require to be narrowly watched, that advantage 
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nay b^talfpA cf every favourabiG opportuuiiy, and nd 



cbaiice let si 

' We are told by men wbose learning and veracity are 
uni[iiestiuuuble, uiid wLo are far from being credulous, tliat, 
■^e body is sometimes burnt and reduced to asbes, by a loi 
«nd inordinate use of spirituous li([uors. Numerous 
Uauces of such incineration have been presented to us, ai 
Dr. Trotter, in bis excellent essay on drunkenness, has occu- 
pied 110 fewer than twenty-nine pages with Ibis subject. 
Upon a first view, these cases seem destitute of probability, 
and have, doubtless, an air of the marvellous; but an ac- 
count is nut immediately to be censured as false, merely 
^because it is wonderful, and facts are always preferable to 
ioni[ig. They may be viewetl through the dangerous 
of prejudice, but the cases are attested from encli 
^'»««pectabIe ([uarters, by men of such high character, and 
Scarry such conviction along with them, that any longer 
withhold our consent, seems absurd. By far tbe 
Lt^reater number of cases have occurred in old females, and 
^«iBongst the rest in the Countess of Ceseua. This bidy 
wustomed to bathe her whole body in spirits of witte, 
IKtbe lamp and candle, which were found npar her ashe^ 
thought by many, as sufficiently proving that ber death 
a result purely accidental. Spontaneous combustion, in all 
probability, had no more do with the matter thau in the case 
«f Charles II. King of Navarre, who having been weakened 
► by drunkenness and debauchery, caused himself to be wrap- 
|H;d up in clothes dipped in spirits, in order to revive tl 
UN til ra I heat of his body; the clothes caught tiro, and 
perished. Dr. I'aris aud M. Fonblau<iue scei]i «veD to doul 
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toy may become pretematurally iiiflanuoable, Mauy 
luleuled pliysiciuus distrust altogether the few cases in which 
llie body is said to have taken fire spontaneously. But as to 
ihe occurrence of a preternatural combustibility, through 
means of which, the body when ouce inflamed, will contrive 
to supply fuel for its own combustion till it is almost or en- 
tirely consumed,— however contrary the phenomeuon may 
be to preconceived notions, or however revolting to credibi- 
lity, there is perhaps uo dispassionate inquirer, who will 
reject the mass of evidence now collected in support of it, 
without also rejecting human testimony altogether. 

The phenomeuon is, clearly, one which comes under the 
department of animal chemistry, and has not yet met with 
that attention which it merits. 

In short, few believe the cases recorded to be authentic ; 
and I know not who shall disentangle the question of the 
ditScuIties with which it has so long been surrounded. 
More than this I am tempted to suppress, being unwilling to 
demand the belief ofothers, tothat which appears incredible 
to myself. The subject forms one of the most inexplicable 
liaks in the chain of morbid alTections : and those who feel 
disposed to prosecute the subject, may find abundant mate- 
rials in the philosophical transactions, especially \LIII. and 
XLIV. vols. — and in the various medical journals, both 
foreign and domestic. 



There is nothing like drunkenness for giving the mind 
a twist. Whilst these changes are going on in the body — the 
mental powers snU'er a change no less remarkable. If, hap- 
pily, the drunkard should escape the most formidable bodily 
ilUwiiich follow in the train of intemperance, he never fails to 
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I experiuice iu baneful iiiflueuce ou tie mind. Orunk'j 
I is, llierefure, iiii actual disease of the corporeal and mental 
liiiictions, Tlie close sjimpatby wliicli exists between the 
stomach and t)ie brain, cannot be too often called to the 
reader's remembrance. It ought lo be ivitbiu the knowledge 
of every man, that there can be no impression made on (he 
body which does not in some degree, however limited, afiecft.; 
the mind also: and as sympathies are reciprocal, those an 
again reflected back upon the body. 

Notwithstanding so much has been written concerning ihe.^ 
physiology of the brain, the subject is still surrounded with 
difficulties. All we know with certainty is, I bat the brain 
k the organ of the mind; that the nerves and the spinal 
marrow are the agents by which it acts, and is acted upon, 
while life endures ; nnd that the office of the nervous system 
is two-fold. We know no more : and may safely disregard 
idle hypotheses and extravagant conceits. 

The influence of the intellect over the organized matter 
to which it is linked, is far greater than is commonly sup- 
posed : and it will be found that the functions of the body, 
never preserve their healthy or active tenour, where anxiety 
of mind is present. Anxiety, in short, has a peculiar power 
over the heart, Uie stomach, liver, and other parts concemei 
in the process of digestion. Unhappinessand stomach com- 
plaints are seldom far apart. Drunkenness is so dextrous 
marksman as generally to hit with both barrels, right and 
left. 

The habit of intoxication once acquired, soon renders the 
individual unhappy. Anxiety preys upon both the body 
and sold, and like the stream of Lethe, benumbs and ctulk, 
every energy. No mental feeling which usurps donuoioai 
over the jiidg'ni«nl, is more afflictive or tends more to embitter. 
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RfVwJtfa ftlse and visionary ideas, than a habit of anxiely. 
Under tlie ivitliering influence of this malady, the malerials 
of the fabric moulder atray, almost as imperceptibly as under 
ilie leisurely operation of time. The person is inexorable to 
the genial thrill of iinreproved pleasures, and flees from every 
appearance of joy as from an apparition. A recurrence lo 
the bottle is by no means calculated to "smooth the brow 
of care." 

Ill the last stage of a casual lit of intoxication, the disposi- 
tion is, in many men, totally perverted ;— but babitua) excess, 
produces a permanent perversion of the natural disposition. 
The fart has not been sufficiently attended to, and many men 
are, perhaps, ig^norant of the matter altogether. It is to this 
circumstance more than to any other, that we look upon a 
drunkard with such feelings of disgust and abhorrence. A 
change of the general manner, first indicates the influence of 
excess on the mental openilions. 

Inebriates are first unhappy — then dyspeptic — then 
hypochondriacal — next melancholic — and lastly maniacal. 
Men of genius are the most liable to hypochondriasis, for 
being endowed with the finest feelings, they are morbidly 
acule, and singularly apprehensive. This disease is often the 
result of grinding poverty — disappointed expectations — and 
blasted hopes. 

That worst of human afflictions, insanity, is frequently 
induced or at least developed by drunkenness, a fact of which 
our lunatic asylu, can, unfortunately, furnish but too copious 
and oiinvincing testimony. 

The changes that precede this worst of human afflictions, 
are always slow, and perhaps advance under the guise of n 
liltlc quickness of temper. There is often an intermediate 
and equivocal slate, between entire sanity and decided de* 
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ETangcment ; a stale in wliirli a vast proportion 

rnay be ronMilered as nosolog;irally (ttnced. 

In the prerctliiig pngen it lias been attempted, more than 
once, to shew Diat tlie dtsoriler of llie digestive org^ans 
ofieii secondary to llmtof the brain. Illiasalsobeeiiaitempl 
ed to be shewn, tlie vast influence which Ibe dig-estive orgai 
have upon the brain, the organ of ihe intellectual fiinclionj 
Moreover than this, it has been repeatedly stated, llml ll 
diseases of the one and ihediseases of theotber.arefrequently 
co-«xistant. The best authorities concur in stating ibnt 
insanity is, in a great majority of oases, a syinpath«tic affeo* 
tion; and from a collection of dissections by distinguishci 
Anatomists and Physicians of the very highest character, ji 
appears that more than one in^ve corpses of maniacs, present 
no evidence of any disease whatever ! 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
The catalogue of diseases now given, formidable as i•'^ 
may appear tosome, contains those only which most frefjuently 
assail the drunkard. It would be manifestly impossible to 
enumerate in the space allotted, all Ihe minor complaints tv 
which drunkenness gives ris'e, and were it otherwise, it wouH 
be to transgress my plan. The complaints here enumerate 
ure, in fact, but a fif/ie of the whole; for to gire an accounH 
of all the diseases which hahitual intoxication either iiicree 
complicates, or renders more dangerous, would be no less i 
task than to go through the whole nosology. Several ailmenl 
which levy severe contributions on health and happiness, aotl J 
which might, with propriety, have here found a place, hare-J 
purposely been withheld, I may mention, once for all, Ibati 
the complaints produced by adulterations have bee 
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designedly wttlilii'lil ; -as the c/iolica-piiionum anu otiien. 
Nor has any thing been said of maladies which are the ufl- 
Rpriu^ of those enervating pleasures, which are sometimes 
associated with driinkenitess, and which are fretjiieiitly the 
portion of debauchees wlio wallow in ToliiptuoiiBnesx. 
These diseases may truly be said to he the interest of plea- 
sures. Those have also heen purposely passed over, from 
motives which the reader will readily discover. 

Neither has any mention been made of the inebriate's 
situation, should he be overtaken with any serious accident. 
Every hospital surgeon can attest, that dray-uien, coaI.-heavers, 
hackney-coachmen, and the numerous tribe of gin-drinkers, 
are the most unfavourable subjects for severe injuries; for 
in them, even a trifling injury, is sometimes followed by the 
most serious constitutional disturbance. 

It was an axiom amongst the ancients, that acute dis- 
eases are from heaven, and chronic ones from ourselves ; and 
it is these latter, to which the inebriate is chiefly subjected. 
Id any acute disease, however produced, whether by intem- 
perance or otherwise, it requires not a moraent'p cousideration 
to foresee, that the drunkard stands a far worse chance of 
recovery, than the man of sober habits; for all acute diseases, 
and nine-tenths of chronic ones, are improved by abstinence 
from excitement of every description. The maladies glanced 
at in the foregoing rapid coup iVoeU are, for the most part, of 
slow growth, iind steal upon the person unawares;— and it 
is only by slow measures that they can be eradicated, when 
eradicated at all. Some of them mask themselves behind 
unsuspicious phenomena, — and in this way, the constitution 
is slowly sapped : but the cases are far more numerous, in 
which the premonitory syniptoras, nrc either overlooked alto- 
gether, or if seen, totally disregarded. Most of the diseases 
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step- by step, matters get worse, till at longlli, they become 
urg'aiiic;— but a lun^ period sometimes einpses, before (bey- 
nssume tliis character. Acute diseases come on rnpitlly, ai 
sometimes reacb tlieir acme in a few hours: ihey make tltoij 
altflck on borseback. Clironic diseases, an the contrary. !«4^ 
their very name and nature implies, come on and advance bj 
s\ow deg'rces. But both the one and tlic olhcr retire oi 
loot. 

Nolbii^ can be more fallacious, than the baccbanali; 
concUieions which are sometimes drawn from instances 
great drinkers proving \oug livers. Tu be healthy, and ha* 
bitually intemperate at tht: same time, is au event, lying but 
just within the verge of possibility. There are, to be sure, 
a very few individuals whose Herculean stomachs would re- 
sist almost any thing. But every healthy toper, ought to be 
regarded as a (/ecuy (/uc/; ; — and no more proves that bealtfa 
is safe in intemperance, than an unwounded soldier proves 
that life is secure in a battle. 

As to the difference betwixt excess in eatii^ and ex< 
in drinking, I may take this ocoasiuQ to observe, that 
former, is, in my belief, the more immediately injurious 
the two. The vessels soouer unload themselves from excess 
in drinking, by the various secretions. Large c|uan(ities of 
solids in the stomach interrupt digestioa in the first place; — 
derange the circulation, and by the stimulus they give to the 
Iieart and arteries, give a decided bent to, and pave the wa' 
for chronic inflammation. By their bulk too, they press 
»Uoniach against the diaphragm, and descending aorta. 

The water-drinker glides through life without any ex-.^ 
hilemtions, or much dcprcssiou— is subject to few disease^ 
and mostly preserves his seuscs and faculties to a late pesfeil^ 
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lie is generally more calm, priuk'iit, and cousiderntc, 
Ihaii those who use fermented liquors. 

Tito drinker itt' o:eiuiiiie malt-liquor passes tbroiigb lite 
more merrily, iiud mure speedily; but is subject to a tew 
more diseases. 

The wiiKvbibber has vivid periods of raplnre.wiiU Itmg 
intervals ol' glooni- 

Tlie spirit drinker fares stil! worse: — Iiis life is still 
shorter, and he is subject to numerous diseitses. 

1'he draiR-driuker'u condition is the tvorst of all, and he 
is quickly cut off. In his life there is no noon; it is all 
spring and winter. 

From tije preceding pages we have «eeii that habilui)! 
iitlox icalion makes the most fetid havoc both u pon the body and 
the mind — that it nut only plucks up flowers, but plants thorns 
ill their rooni^that it is a powerful agent in the aggravation 
of maladies which luay incidentally supervene from other 
causes, and that it may be said, in round number?, to be an 
engine by which those who are not killed are disabled. 

That period of apparent beallh which interrencs be- 
tween the commencement of the habit of intoxication, and 
the open manifestation of disease, may be well enough termed 
Che period of incubation. 

When wc survey this appalling assemblage of misery — 
this total shipwreck of bealtit, fame, and fortune, wc can 
scarcely avoid coming to the conclusion, that to be an hnbi- 
lual drunkard is voluntarily to accept the chnjilct wf 
infamy. 

Were a knowledgp of the facts herein mentioned, more 
generally ditl'uscd amongst drunkards, it might, probably, 
lend to lessen then: nehievcmcuts, if it <Ird not lessen their 
mitnber. 
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mrusioD — lliis univei 
roar in all the bodily a n^ mental functions (tlie iucvitable I 
result of every attempt wliicli a man lunkes to " moisten his J 
clay"),~-it is undetiinble, that in 99 cases out of 100, nafl 
ireatiDFtit nbatever is requireil : — except, ibat can be calledl 
irealment whicli consists in putting p]is Highness to bed a 
soon as possible, with bis bead and shoulders well misei 
and his bead inclined a tittle to one side. The case may thew 
be pretty safely handed over to Dame Nature, who geiierallyfl 
takes precious good care of all her hopeful sons. 

It happeiiN, however, occasionally. Ibat when a mfiO 1 
self-deprived of all sense and motion, atui is in that st 
usually denominated Dead Drunk, Ibat he is considered, a 
very properly so, in some jeopariiy. In fine, he is, or oag^lH 
to be considered, as under the dang'er of nn impending apoi 
plexy. In all such cases, the brst and pai-amount indie 
is to evacuate the contents of the stomach. For this pun 
, warm water is to be poured dotvn the throat ; and tbi 
sive force of (he stomach ought 1o be further solicitcfij| 
f irritating the fauces with a fealbcr. These means aloiM 
I iwill, in many cases, induce the stomach to eject the inebriai- 
r Huid. Olive oil is sometimes employed. In the choice 
an emetic some circumspection is necessary. A gentle 
e mny prove inefficient, and a powerful one, might tatber 
pture the stomach, or produce irrepnrable mischief ta Hs__ 
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coals. When it is necessar) 

auha will he found (be muIcsI,— (u which may be joined 9 
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vxyme) of .squills. The cautiou wilb respect to emetics, » 
noticed from this circumstance, that in certain cases of pro- 
fiiund intoxication, no emetic, whatever may lie its poners, 
or however frequently exbibiteil, will produce vomiting. 
Here we have another instance of the intimate association 
between the stomach and the hrain. In incipient intoxica- 
tion the irritability of the stomach is increased ; but in con- 
lirnied drunkenness the energy of the nervous system is 
suspended, and the irritability of the stomach is lost. In 
short, the action of vomiting cannot take place at all, with- 
out the influence of the brain and nervous system. Fur the 
(ruth of this position, we hnve iLe irresistible evidence of 
daily facts. The same thing happens in injuries of the 
head. A powerful blow upon the head increases the irrita- 
bility of the stomach, and nausea, sickness, and constipation 
of the Wwels are produced. But in violent injnries of thi! 
head, the irritability of the stomach, so far from being in- 
creased, is completely paralyzed, the energy of the nervous 
system being suspended. 

The use of the stomach-pump will obviate the necessity 
of giving emetics, and as soon as ever the inebriating agent 
can be evacuated, the person may be considered out of 
danger. As in tliose cases, there is always a great determi- 
nation of blood to the head, bleeding seems to be indicated : 
but the practice is disapproved of by those who are the most 
competent to Judge. In one hospital in the kingdom, where 
unusual opportunities have occurred of putting the practice 
ill force, it has not been found to be attended with any manifest 
advantage, and in the majority of cases, it has proved inju- 
rious. This seems the more singular, since bleeding by the 
weakness it occasions, is lavourablc to nausea and vomiting; 
and when the heads of those who have died tiiluxicated, 
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t-^ ^eijh 6»«mi'}ili<<l, Ihe vdsselei ul' tbe bn 
ite gwged wi(b blood, and a quaatity of seriiin deposited in 
rhe Iftteral ventrical.';. Immersion in cold water lias often 
liruiig'ht a drunkard to bis senses iostanianeouisly. Thus, 
seamen wbo fall overboard in a state of stu])id intoxication, 
are generally sober wben picked up. But tbis cannot be re- 
rnniiiiended, since the experiment is not altogether devflid 
of dang'er. It is, probably, on this account, that lite ladies 
have been so kind as to relinquish tbeir ancient privilege of 
ffuckiiig a drunken husband. Throughoat tbe whole pa- 
roxysm, however, the application of cold water, rertified 
spirit, or telber, to the head and t<:ui|iles, is proper : the ac- 
tual cold of (be first, and tbe cold occasioned by the evapo* 
ration of the latter, tend to repress the inordinate action of 
the arteries of the bead, and therefore, diminish the quantity 
of blood sent to the brain. Even gamesters alid statesmen 
know this remedy, and use it. When Mr, Vox was in office^ 
during bis youthful days, be, after a night spent in dissipa- 
tion, frequently wroto important papers with a wet napkin 
around his head. 

In profound intoxication, the degree of danger is osnally- ; 
said to be best estimated, by tbe irritability of the iris. If 
when a strong light is directed upon it, it is found to retain 
its contractile power, the patient will generally recover, bow- 
ever overpowered his senses may be. If, in a strong lig^ti 
it remains tu a state of extreme dilatation the peril is iaanti- 
nent. Now whilst 1 am ready to admit that the insensibility 
or paralysis of the iris, is always attended with danger, 
unwilling to place so much faith upon its dilatation (uponrj 
which Ko much stress is laid), from having seen cases of 
pruibuud intoxication in which the pupil was greatly 
(racted. To me, then, it apptars, that llie total vaui of 
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energy in the stomach, is a more certain indication of danger, 
than any appearance of the eye whatever. 

Seldom does it happen that any thing more than these 
means is requireid. The danger will be enhanced if he has 
eaten freely. When the stomach has been emptied, and the 
other means adopted already mentioned, the next best thing 
is — to let him alone, rather than '' encumber him with 
help/' AlUppw«rCul nalure is competent to effect the 
remainder* 




I know not whether praise or censure will be my portion, 
fur ilii-ecrin^ the liiebpate how he may best counteract the 
plfertsi of his indiscretion. To a stomach weakened by 
excess, muriate of soda (common kitchen salt), in almost any 
form, is a grateful stimulus, and it also tends to repress sick- 
ness. On this account it is that sailed fish, ham, &c. are 
favourite tit tibs, served up at the breakfast table. Whew 
acidity prevails, alkaline medicines are useful, or the absott^ 
bent earths, as magnesia. When there has been an excess id 
eating as well as drinking — a few drops of vitriolic acid in 
water, will be found useful, I believe, however, that milk 
(not new) in which is sprinkled a little salt, is superior to 
any medicine. Many old topers who are quite an fait at it, 
never take any thing else. For the head ache, many find a 
wet napkin applied to the head elfectual. To those totally 
unaccustomed to these gastric achievements, nothing what- 
ever will put the stomach in good tune, and ihey are obliged 
to pass the day impramus. However volatile a man may be 
over the bottle, or during the empire of the passions, he is, 
generally, the day subsequent to the debauch, as " flat as a 
flounder." Dullness sits upon him like an incubus. Now, 
to put to flight this malaise, and all the other unpleasant 
sensations, there is nothing like a good gallop on horseback.^ 
This wilt help to restore the balance of the circulation hetwixtJ 
the arteries and the veins. The warm bath is also an ad- 
mirable remedy, enabling the heart and arteries to 
their wonted offices. By it, the system is tran<]uillized atul 
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reinvigorated — the mind refreshed — and the pains and lassi- 
tude which follow inebriation, obviated. Continuance iu 
bed is sometimes of service, A brisk aperient is often 
productive of relief, but in order to reap much benefit from 
it, it should be taken very early in the morning* In this 
matter he should take ^^ time by the forelock," The food, 
where any can be taken, should be light, and the beverage 
diluent fluids. If, then, instead of suckling his melancholy 
by the fireside, and treating his imagination with a retro- 
spective ramble, he will take strong exercise, or the warm 
bath, he will be able to enjoy the day, appear once more with 
life in the face, and be himself again. Either of these, will 
equalize the circulation and have the efiect of ad appetizer. 



TREATMENT OF THE HABIT. 



We now appi'uach the uninviling but most importni 
subject of curiug tbe habit. 

It is seldom that a physician is asked to attempt a ci 
until the system is completely shattered, and in all pro! 
bility, when the baneful practice is coupled with Boine 
midable disease whose inroads ijavc made such liavoc upon 
the constitution as complcleiy to shut ibc door against all 
chance of recovery. In such a case, the practitioner cau 
hope for nothing beyond being able to palliate symptoms, 
and must account himself happy if he can be even thus 
beneficial. 

The causes of this tamentable procrastination may 
various; but they seem chiefly referable to an innate pro-' 
peiisity there is in human nature to disregard danger 
at a distance, and to wait till the evil knocks at tbe portal 
before any measures are taken to arrest its progress. Few 
things would be more ridiculous than to enter into a minute 
detail of the medical treatment applicable to the drunkard's 
case; for the treatment must, doubtless. ditTer most widely 
in consequence of age (I had almost said sex), temperament, 
&c., and above all, according to tbe particular disease nnder 
which the patient labours — assuming that in any other cir- 
cumstances the physician would never be called upon. In 
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the upper walks of life, numerous circntnstanceR would 
present iLeiiiselvc-s which would, in point of fact, be diame- 
trically opposite to (hose ivhicli occur in situations wliere 
ilisease is accompanied by nnut, unwholesome food, &c. 
All ibewc circumstances the judicious practitioner will keep 
steadily in viety ; he will watch over nature's inlenEions, — 
moderate the natural means when in excess — quicken tlieni 
when deficient. He will, in short, catch the sipirit of (he 
Meeting case, and adapt his curative agents lu co-operate 
with the instinctive and remedial powers uf nature, and in 
doing this, tlie whole scope of his professional skill will 
often be demanded. 

Considering liow common a habit drunkenness is, and 
to what lamentable consequences it too frequently leads, 
one would naturally expect that, long ere this, some 
good and established modes of treatment would haveexisted. 
But so far from this being the case, it would be ditticult to 
mention a single affection concerning either mind or body, 
in which our remedial means or curative practice are still 
so wretchedly all afloat. We seem to have neither helm 
to steer by, nor compass to direct our course. Even 
the few means usually resorted to, are far better calculated 
to increase than lessen the mischief^ It may be said, thattlie 
evil is acknowledged— the remedy simple: abstain! To 
say this is certainly simple enough, but (o do it is quite 
another matter. So difficult, indeed, is it to do, that it can 
uot be done (when the habit is firnily rooted), except by 
such an effort of volition as strong minds, and strong minds 
only, are ever induced to make. The great misfortune is. 
that the propensity to continue the habit of excess is so 
strong, that the patient has not resolution to break through, 
but persists from the inveteracy of custom. Besides, one of 
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ihemoBt unpromising; features coiiuocted wiUi the liabit iv. 
that the mind as well as the body is enervated, and that th» 
former loses so much of its natural rigour, as in no long 
time, to present a barrier to the success of efforts tor it» owu 
deliverance. It will, I believe, be found a correct remark, 
(however enigmatical it may appear), that few drunkard:* 
know that they are so. Many men readily admit that they 
Dccasionally over-step the bounds of moderation, but none 
allows himself to be accounted a drunkard. Nay, drunkards 
uf the first water (brandy I mean) ami confirmed topers, 
repel with indignation the imputation of drunkenness. 

To the noisy rout of Bacchanalian rioters, it will be to 
lillle purpose tbat advice is offered; their clamours being'' 
too loud for the whispers of caution. Yet it requires no 
great ability to prove, that he loses pleasure who loses 
health, or that health is far more valuable than money, be- 
tuiise it is by health that n>oney is procured. Upon a first 
view, it seems very strange that conviction should be on one 
side, and practice on the other; and that he who has seen 
the right way, should voluntarily shut his eyes tbat he iuay< 
quit it with more tranquillity. Yet these absurdities are 
be met with at every step oue takes. Would a man conforui] 
to ihe right as soon as he was shown it, little would 
wanting to the happiness of life. 

One would suppose, that loss of friends — loss of health — 
loss of fort nne,-^dec tension of character— protesting friendu 
— perhaps a weeping wife — and a reprobating world, would, 
surely, be more than enough to make any man dash ihi 
sparkling beverage to the earth, even in ail the pride of its-' 
uiantling temptation. But no :_even all this will not suffice. 
Such is the infatuation — so firmly are the chains of biK 
bondage rivetted, as frequenlly to bid defiance lo every 
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humnn elTort, Many fine young men who are but yet, as it 
were, in Ibe vestibule of life, and who originally possessed 
good aud generous hearts, are so chained down by the force 
of hftbit, as to be totally lost to tficmselves — their frieuds, 
and society ; and at a very early period are reminded of 
the former luxuriance of faealtb,only by tbemaladieswhich 
liol has produced. 

If we expect to break the sturdy chain of habit and 
association, we uuist by a system uf uniform kindness, 6rst 
attempt to gain the patient*s confidence. Unless this is 
done, nothing is done. We are to keep in remembrance 
that we have to contend with what by heedlessness may be 
driven tbrward, but which the soothing of tenderness and 
indulgence can frequently reclaim. The drunkard's sober 
moments are nothing better than intervals of gloom and des- 
pondency. Yet how do we employ these moments? Instead 
of seasonably alleruating admonition with consolation — in- 
stead of the voice of friendship being exerted in endeavours 
to animate him to more worthy efforts, and cheer his droop- 
ing spirits, he is but too often assailed with bitter reproaches, 
keen rebukes, and scurrility of tongue. The immediate 
effect of all this is to heighten his gloom, and send him to get 
drunk again. We may lay it down as tin axiom from which 
it is unisafe to depart, that no man can ever be cured of des- 
pondency by a sarcasm or a sneer. How is it likely that he 
should? Can we seriously expect to raise a man's spirits 
by first insulting his understand i[ig? 

Drunkards cannot be reclaimed by harsh and severe 
measures. The truth of this is too palpable to be dispuied. 
Notwithstanding this, our remedial efforts, in the majority of 
instances, set directly the other way ; and we treat Ihis coni- 
jiuund disease (for it is one) as if we did not possess a shade 



cf ratianal knowinlge upuii ilte subject, or, as if cams of 
intoxication were not sufficient); numeroiis to enable us to 
verify or disprove the assertion. Even tbe pitiful portion of 
kindness which is wmetimes doled out to the inebriate, is not 
very well calculated to show its worth, from the bundling; 
manner in which it is commonly applied. Severe i 
sures are only calculated lo cut away tbe root of hope, 
and increase every mischief which it was intended to i 
medy. To adopt this plan is but " jetier de I'buile sur le 
feu," and may truly be named a left-handed wisdooi. 
ever any good be done, it must be by kind treatment, and I 
" the hait of honied words." He must be tempted by pic^ 
turing the sweets of temperance, and by presenting^ to hia % 
view better hopes, and brighter prospects. Men arc much 
more likely to be praised into virtue, than censured out of 
vice. And we are not lo forget to inform him, that true 
beallb lies half-way betwixt excess and deficiency. lu this 
way the gloom of calamity niay be cheered by secret radia- 
tions of hope and comfort ; but by " sharp-toothed unkind-* 
ness" existence; becomes shorn of more than half its \ 
eiiiuymcnls. 

I take my stnnd on the favourite pedestal of analogfy. 
A century has not elapsed since the insane were treated in the 
must brutal nud cruel manner. The unfortunate sutierers were 
in some of our public a.iyla shewn like so many wild beasts 
in a menagerie. They were not treated as hum 
although it is well known that the richest minds are as open 
to insanity as the lowest, or even more so. But what is the 
practice now? Why experience has taught that a system 
diametrically opposed to this, holds out the best prospect o 
success, and that more can be done by kindness and bii' 
inanity, than by all other means put together. 
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1 similar cLaiig't^ huikI take place in tlie treatment of 
ilruiikeiiDess hefore any good is to be done. In fact, the 
causes ivbicb give birth to insanity have a striking resem- 
blance to those wfaicb proiiiice the babit in (juestion ; and as 
much tavt is required for tlie cure of tlie one as the other. 
Drunkenness is a species of insanity —a monomania. As 
ill other species of insanity it will occasionally be necessary 
to soothe the irritable — repress the insolent — cheer the des- 
ponding;— calm the excited — check the forward — encourage 
ilie timid — resist the importunate and petulant — but carefully 
to attend to all reasotiable requests. In the treatment of in- 
sanity—and in the treatment of habitual drunkenness the 
indications are the same, and the same rules should be ob- 
served. Tlie principal rules are (or ought to be) as follows : 

1. Never to exercise tbe mind in the sense of bis delirium. 

2, Never to oppose openly tbe morbid ideas, affections, or 
inclinations. 3. To give rise, by diversity of impressions, 
to new ideas and feelings ; and thus, by exciting fresb moral 
emotions, revive the dormant faculties. 

Much diversity of opinion still prevails, as to whether 
the habit should be suddenly or gradually relintiuished. 
Here, as in most disputed points, we shall, in all likelihood, 
find truth taking its stand somewhere about mid-way be- 
tween the poles of contention. One party urges that though 
in morals it is a wholesome principle that bad habits cannot 
too speedily be thrown oH— yet in medicine the doctrine is 
mischievous ; that organs that have long been under the in- 
fluence of perpetual excitement, would lapse into atony, 
upon the sudden adoption of a severe counter-plan. The 
other party as strenuously insists, that experience has suffici- 
ently proved it to be a much easier task to abstain totally, 
than to attempt partially to refrain— and that there is not 



only perfect safety in adopting a more decided rule, bat ih; 
recovery is bolU more rapid and pertnaneiit. To ine, it a(>- 
peara, that both plans may and ought to be followed, but 
that neither the one nor the other is entitled to exclusive 
adoption. Speaking of drunkardsasabody, lam thorougbljr' 
convinced that tn'o-fhird§ of the wbule might ivith safety 
and advantage abandon the habit at once. Only in the case 
of old veterans who have all their lives fought under the 
banners of Bacchus would I rjuatify the prohibition, The 
young who form a numerous class, might give it up at any 
time ; — so might those in middle life who are not labouring 
under some actual disease. Those, and those only, who for 
a series of years have accustomed themselves to stimuK 
would be injured by such an interdict. In them the case is 
quite different: they possess not the stamina sufficient to 
withstand a sudden counter-plan: they could not brook an 
abrupt change, nor in some cases any change at all. Tbeir 
constitutions are shattered — the whole instrument is out of 
tune. Besides all this, there is usually superadded, disease 
in some shape or other, for most old drunkards have to cope 
with some malady either apparent or latent. To be deterred 
by the debility which would supervene, is, in the young at 
least, arrant nonsense — mere moonshine: all the verbiage 
uttered upon this score may safely be disregarded. The 
system has a wonderful instinctive power of accommodating- ■ 
itself to circumstances. , 

1 am thoroughly persuaded that the fear of sudden 
omission is carried further in consequence of hypotfaetrcal 
opinion than actual experience can justify. Il is true, ibsl 
men who have been habitual tipplers for very many years, 
can seldom make sudden and great changes in regard to 
diffusible stimulants, without the risk of inducing some 
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dangerous disease, particularly those of a dropsical naturr. 
In this case, when the artificial stimulus is at once with- 
drawn, the heart falls into a sort of collapse — the pulst' 
becomes weak — the blood accumulates in the veins, and 
nature relieves the superabundant fulness, by an ettusiuu ul' 
serum from the extreme vessels. But I presume (he circum- 
stance more immediately to be expected from sudden omission, 
is the supervention of delirium tremens. Where the 
habit has been continued for a vast number of years, and 
where there is great debility, it would unquestiouably be 
improper to withdraw the stimulus suddenly, or perhaps at 
all. But in all other cases it may safely be renounced in 
tuto. 

To attempt to cure a drunkeu man by medicine, is a 
hopeless and Quixotic undertaking. You might just as well 
attempt to regulate the seasons. Drunkenness is a habit— 
au affection as well of the mind as the body, over which 
medicine without other aids has no control. The complaints 
connected with intemperance are certainly consequent to, 
and apparently derived from, a dyspeptic and irritable state 
of the stomach, and for these a little medicine will be useful. 
But this has nothing to do with the habit. Some men will 
be better satisfied by the administration of medicine. In 
this case it would be criminal to omit it. If they wish for 
it, in the name of Hippocrates let them have it— us<^ue ad nau- 
seam ! Besides, the periods allotted for taking the different 
doses will occupy the attention, and form so many epochs in 
the patient's chronology; and provided a man be cured at 
all, it surely matters not a jut whether it be through the 
medium of bis stomach or his fancy. 

Bat the treatment of an irritated stomach, with all its 
train of unfrieudly associates — and the duty uf distinguishing 
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bi^lnixt irrilnled function aud inflamed structure, we must 
leave where it ought lo be left, namely, with the practised j 
judgment of the competent pbysician. In the hands of tlie ■ 
pfitieiit himself, medicines are only perfidious palliatives. 

I am well aware that some of the preceding' remarks do 
not exactly chinie-tn with current notions, but they ac- 
cord charmingly with observation and fact. That a sudden 
abandonment of stimuli would bring on diseases as bad or 
worse than thoi«e which it was intended to remedy, 1 know 
full well, is one of those notions which float on the stream of 
public opinion. Such notions 1 believe to be prejudices. 

Those who drink from an innate love of liquor can never 
be reclaimed. Any attempt lo cure them would be attended j 
with about the same success as an attempt to tjucnch Mount 
Vesuvius. 

Any and every attempt lo cure an inebiiiite will be 
totally fruitless unless he himself will sleadily second our i 
endeavours. But making any great change in our hahils of j 
life — is something like taking a cold bath— we ail hesitate at 
making the first plunge. Many a man is met with, who in 
the morning will form (he best resulutious, and abide by 
them during the day; hut uo sooner does the evening; ap- 
proach than he bends like a rush before the wind. Thus, 
like Penelope, what he does by day, he undoes by night. 

Generally speaking, c'estle prcmierpas gut coaie. Every 
body knows that in acquiring money, ihe grand difScully , 
consists in obtaining the first :— just so is it with health — all 
the difficulty is iu the begiouiug; a little once got increases 
of itself, like compound interest. 

After all, a cheerful friend is the best physician. A 
cheerful, sensible, judicious friend, who knows how to dis- 
criminate—seasonably to alternate admonition with conso- 
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lation — ^>vho can teach us to look on the sunny side of 
things, and not always keep the eye fixed upon the darkened 
hemisphere of life, will do more good than all the rest put 
together. Wounds of the mind must be left to time— change 
of scene — and the palliatives of friendship. 
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